








~ Dear reader, 


Wtig 





Across 25 student zines, weve collected our 
perspectives on what a fair environment looks like 
and what itll take for us to build this society 
together. Weve used texts studied in Professor 
Giovanna Di Chiro's Ecofeminism(s) course, lessons 
from past and present activists, our interests, and 
our lived experiences to share ecofeminist ideas 
with you. Ecofeminism(s) was taught with teaching 
assistant Shayla Smith during Swarthmore 
Colleges spring 2021 semester... and a pandemic! 


Thanks for reading and sharing our zine! 
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Celia Parts 


This is an umbrella term with 
many definitions and 
understandings that are each 
nation specific, but it broadly 
refers to the idea of people with 
both masculine and feminine 
spirits. It was first created at the 
3rd Annual Native American Gay 
and Lesbian Gathering in 1990 
and served as a way to deny the 
names that white colonists 
assigned to indigenous people 
that did not fit cisgender. white. 


heterosexual understanding. 





Each nation and tribe have their own words for 2S5Q TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
identities. Below are some different terms the Cree nation 
uses for 25Q members: Q2 


- napeéw iskweéwiséhot 





- iskwew ka napéwayat 

- ayahkwew O3 

- inahpikasoht 

- Iskwéhkan 

- napéehkan OA 
The terms have very specific connotations, like ayahkwéw 
roughly meaning "a man dressed/living/accepted as a O35 
woman. In Wabanaki culture, there are seven identified 


cender medicines. 


Throughout this past semester. many of the discussions have focused on the ways in 
which settler colonialism has so greatly damaged people. lands. and systems of life. 
necessitating an intersectional understanding in these conversations. When exploring 
how indigenous communities and lands have been systematically targeted and 
exploited, gender and sexuality become particularly central to the topic. In her book 
“As We Have Always Done.” Leanne Betasamosake Simpson speaks to the ways in 
which colonists systematically targeted Two Spirit and queer (2SQ) bodies. She writes. 
“2S5Q bodies and the knowledge and practices those bodies house as Indigenous 
political orders were seen as an extreme threat to settler society. sovereignty. 
dispossession, and the project of colonization, colonialism, and assimilation.” (Simpson 
126). Though white heteropatriarchy attempted to completely erase 25Q members 
from indigenous communities, their knowledge and stories have survived through 
centuries of different approaches to extinguishment (e.g. missionary enforced 
conformity, residential schools, etc.). Leanne writes about reading Louise Erdrich’s 
novel The Porcupine Year with her children, and she describes the ways in which the 
main character Two Strikes defies typical gender roles yet “takes on the worst aspects 
of colonial masculinity as her queer identity.” (Simpson 133). Simpson then continues 
to write about the importance of “stories and literature written by and for 2SQ people 
that include trans kids as characters who are loving, brilliant queer Indigenous 
peoples.” (Simpson 133). Consequently. this portion of the zine explores the work of 
two 25Q artists and authors with a particular focus on the ways in which they 


contribute to healing and resurgence within their communities. | 
| 
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We wha. a Zuni Lha mana who performed 


tribal tasks of men and women while also 


a noted spiritual leader 





From a young age. Geo learned how to 
weave fancy baskets’ from their 
orandmother, ignoring gendered 
expectations to create utility baskets. 
Their art builds off of traditional 
Wabanaki basketry with themes of 
adaptation and resistance. Through 
their art. they connect their history to 
their present and identity as [wo 


Spirit. 


Geo Neptune is a member of the Passamaquoddy tribe in 
an area now known as Indian Township, Maine. From a 
young age. they excelled in Wabanaki basket making, a 
skill they honed during their lifelong apprenticeship with 
their grandmother. In 2020, they were elected to the 
school board for Indian Township. They also work as an 


educator, drag queen, and activist. 
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Neptune hopes to use their position on the school board 
to create greater access to the language and culture of 
the Passamaquoddy people. They have worked within 
their community as an art teacher in an after-school 
program and were previously the Museum Educator at 
the Abbe Museum. As an educator and activist. they 
seek to fight erasure in the education system through 


collaboration with community members. 











Geo Neptune's "Heart Medicine" 
(a.k.a. "Molly's Berry"), 2020. Made 
after the passing of their grandmother 
and mentor in the traditional pattern 
with the same mold their family has 


used for generations. 











Joshua Whitehead is a Two Spirit and an Oji- 
néhiyaw Indigiqueer scholar from Peguis First 
Nation. He is a PhD candidate studying Indigenous 
literatures and cultures with a focus on gender and 
sexuality at the University of Calgary. Joshua's 
writings, including Jonny Appleseed and full metal 
indigiqueer have received numerous awards and 
critical acclamation. His work heavily features and 
explores 25Q Indigeneity. refuting the ‘this horrific 
idea of queerness within Indigenous ways of being.’ 
Joshua addresses settler colonialism and explores 


reparative writing through his first novel, Jonny 


Appleseed. 


JONNY 
APPLESEED 


JOSHUA 
WHITEHEAD 








In his first novel. Whitehead centers Jonny. a 
Two Spirit youth from Peguis who struggles 
with his return home. Joshua speaks to one of 
the aims of the novel saying, “With Jonny, I 
really wanted to make a world where 25Q. bi. 
and women were centred for once towards 
healing." (3). Through Jonny's character, Joshua 
challenges the settler colonial agenda by 
providing a ‘type of map that shows the ways in 
which someone could be unabashedly both 
queer and Indigenous and still thrive and 
survive, and have traumas but also have 
triumphs." (3). The novel explicitly ties Jonny's 
relationship with the land itself. much in the 
way that Leanne Simpson speaks to land as 
pedagogy and grounded normativity in her 
writings. Joshua also explores the inherent 
queerness of the land in connection to Jonny's 


understanding of home. 


When speaking to the ways in which queer Indigeneity should be centered in the 
radical resurgence movement, Leanne Simpson writes, “If we re doing it correctly. 
we shouldn't have to queer resurgence. because the political. ethical, and social 
organization that the 25Q Indigenous community has held onto and protected so 
fiercely would already be centered.” (Simpson 138). Through exploring the ways in 
which the work of 25Q artists and authors are contributing to resurgence and 
healing within their communities, it becomes clear that centering queer Indigeneity 
allows for the full sense of radical resurgence. 

Geo Neptune's involvement in their community and focus on re-centering 
Passamaquoddy's culture. language. and traditions in the education system speak to 
the ways in which 25Q identity needs to be centered in communities. Their art 
connects the traditions of the Wabanaki people with their identity as Two Spirit. 
and Neptune's involvement in continuing this practice fights settler colonial 
oppression. Joshua Whitehead's writing provides readers with examples of ‘brilliant 
queer Indigenous peoples’ that Leanne Simpson emphasizes are so necessary for 
community healing and education of the younger generations. His insistence on 
centering 25Q Indigeneity and identity within his work resists erasure of Two Spirit 
people. stories, and knowledge. 

Beyond these two amazing people. there are so many more [wo Spirit and Queer 
artists and authors working in their communities to recenter queer Indigeneity and 
identity in their art. On the following page. there are a number of listed artists, and 


I encourage you to explore some of the ways in which these people are integral in 


the resurgence and healing of their communities. 
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Cecilia LaPointe in a traditional woodland dance 


bet 





outfit at Indigenous Spirit: Gender Fluid Fashion 


Arielle Twist: 

https://arielletwist.com/ 

Cecelia LaPointe: 
http://www.anishinaabekwe.com/about 

Darcie Little Badger: 
https://darcielittlebadger.wordpress.com/about/ 
David A. Robertson: 
https://www.darobertson.ca/ 

Dayna Danger: 
http://www.daynadanger.com/about 

jaye simpson: 
https://harbourpublishing.com/collections/jaye- 
simpson 

Jeneen Frei Njootli: 
https://ahva.ubc.ca/persons/jeneen-frei-njootli/ 
Kai Minosh Pyle: 
https://mekadebinesikwe.com/ 

Mari Kurisato: 
https://northwestpress.com/author-book/mari- 
kurisato/ 

Patrick Hunter: 


https://www.patrickhunter.ca/ 
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DECOLONIZING 


ANIMAL CROSSING 


Yeh Seo Jung 








It's acommon story: foreigners arriving on your shores, settling, exploiting your natural 


resources, and then pretending like everything is totally fine. Colonialism, but now make it 
into a game. That's what Nintendo did with their game, "Animal Crossing: New Horizons" 
(henceforth abbreviated as ACNH). The premise of the game is that you arrive to a deserted 
island and civilize it to attract more villagers to the island. You can build a house, decorate 
your island paradise, invite villagers to live on your island, and funnel more money into 
Nook Inc. which is the corporation that's funding this whole endeavor. And did | mention 
that you have to pay for everything that you build on your island? 


Animal Crossing has been one of Nintendo's most lucrative video game franchises, with 
ACNH making over 13 million sales in the first few months of its release. For many players, 
the game is relaxing because it has no goals or purpose other than to enjoy yourself, create 
new things, and help other villagers, all accompanied with soft instrumental music and 
pretty colors. Players can make their own avatar representing themselves with a variety of 
skin tones, eye shapes, and hairstyles to choose from. The game clock runs in real time, so 
players can experience different seasons both in real life and in the game. It posits any 
activity as being a viable, productive action, whether it be taking a picture of yourself or 
taking care of your flowers, by rewarding you with in-game points. It's also an aspirational 
game where the player can imagine their own place where they can thrive without a job, 
bills, racism, homophobia, xenophobia, and other real-world problems. However, this 
pretty, pastel concept of an island paradise is rooted in settler colonialist and capitalist 


values. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Capitalism & Colonialism in 
Animal Crossing: New 
Horizons 


The game's premise 
What does the game do right? 


Critically addressing the 
problem 


Mirroring Japanese 
colonization 


How can we fix it? 





The game begins with you arriving on an island, and the minute you 
arrive, you're in debt to Tom Nook for your campsite set-up cost. Tom 
Nook is a tanuki who is your lender, boss, and technically, friend, and he 
runs Nook Inc. whose goals are aimed at attracting more tourists to the 
barren island and making it an island paradise. The beginning of the 
game is predicated on you paying off your debt to Tom Nook, which 
serves as the game's tutorial. However, you continuously stay in debt 
to Tom Nook, and by extension, Nook Inc. as you upgrade your house, 
purchase items, and build features on your island. Economic value is 
given to every task, whether it be selling items for bells (the in-game 
currency) or getting Nook Miles (another form of currency) for 
mundane actions like watering your garden or chopping down a tree. 
There's a continuous cycle of resource gathering to craft necessary 
items as well as the tools themselves, and once you run out of trees to 
chop down and rocks to break on your own island, the game gives you 
an option to fly to other "deserted" islands and strip them of their 
resources for your own use. There's even an in-game stock market 
which uses turnips as capital in the "stalk" market, and you can 
"terraform" your island to create artificial lakes, waterfalls, and 
mountains. Problematic, right? 








The game does exclude some aspects of colonialism and capitalism that the real world has. For instance, you're never kicked out of your 
own home, there is no interest on your loans, and you don't have to pay bills. Features such as bridges and stairs can be funded by the 
rest of the community living on the island with you. Professor Naomi Clark from NYU notes that the system within ACNH symbolizes the 
way village debt was paid in 18th century Japan. During that time, villages often were in debt to a feudal lord or merchant for goods that 
they couldn't produce alone. One main person from the village would "hold" the debt, but the debt would be equally distributed to the 
villagers. Since money wasn't common among small villages, the villagers would pay the debt holder in items like fish, tools, and rice 
while the debt holder would give the lord money. This results in a communal system where every villager contributes to their town in 
their own way, and it also results in a more tightknit community within the village. This kind of community gave rise to the popular 
notion of furusato in Japan, which is a pastoral idealism of the Japanese countryside and drives a majority of domestic Japanese tourism 
today. Furthermore, this communal living system is similar to what we see in ACNH. Hisashi Nogami, the producer on ACNH, also said, "I 
think he's [Tom Nook] is a really good guy. You do owe him money, but it's not like he comes over and then asks you to pay him back. And 
he doesn't add interest in any of the loans that you may have. | think he really does stick around and wait for you and then lets you take 
the lead for paying him back." But despite these lack of consequences, ACNH still promotes a capitalist, colonialist system that 
prioritizes resource extraction and exploitation. 


KEY i= RMS Tom Nook: an anthropomorphized tanuki (a Japanese raccoon dog) 


that runs Nook Inc. and is the player's banker, lender, and "friend." In 


Catching-up development: a pervasive colonial myth that Japanese folklore, tanukis are traditionally represented as tricksters 


and as symbols of wealth. 


claims that with "a little more effort, 


countries can reach the same standard of living as the affluent Bells: in-game currency gained by selling items, not to be mistaken 
North. This myth is based on an evolutionary, linear for Nook Miles which are a separate form of in-game currency 


underdeveloped" 


Ur aveK-1@cim-] avon latcmelam al icine) @’ar-)ale me el-t-m ale) mr-[e(-1e)0F-1m-) hele) ali (6(-1 aa mal= derived from mundane, everyday actions 


fallacies of capitalism. 
Furusato: in Japanese, this term translates to "old home," but it 


Colonialism: a practice of domination over one people and their references the kind of rustic nostalgia associated with one's 
land, politically and economically, and in most cases, uses those hometown in the Japanese countryside and is what Animal Crossing 
people and land to increase one's own wealth and power oVat-alaFeli hamaatct-lamnem-a’Ze) <-Mageliim-Me(-\Z-) (el X-Tarcae-lalel evel iant 





















Wilbur 
Anything you leave behind stays 
here. We don't come back to 

| these places. Ever. 


"Vision is always a question of the power to see - and 
okey al ake) komo) am a aK-Mvace) Kevalexcmmi onl olicelhmmiamelelamaccier-lipalats 
practices. With whose blood were my eyes crafted?" 
aaa DYolalatcmmiclach nich, 





In "The Myth of Catching-Up Development," Vandana Shiva points out 
that capitalism "needs colonies for its expansionism" (Shiva, 64) and 
benefits from "the existence and the exploitation of those colonies" (59). 
Tom Nook and Nook Inc. depend on the player who travels to foreign 
islands and enables resource exploitation. These overt capitalist and 
colonialist themes are impossible to escape, and to have the game be so 
massively popular means that many people from a wide age range taking 
in and consuming these themes. In one of her foundational works, 
"Situated Knowledges: The Science Question in Feminism and the 
Privilege of Partial Perspective," Donna Haraway writes, "Vision is 
always a question of the power to see - and perhaps of the violence 
implicit in our visualizing practices. With whose blood were my eyes 
crafted?" (Haraway, 585). ACNH presents us with this vision of an island 
paradise, but we must critically address the privilege that is required to 
engage with that island paradise. Most of these comforts come from the 
cost of habitat destruction and resource exploitation, which mirrors the 
violence and oppression that the Western world enacts on the Global 
South. This kind of philosophy that ACNH espouses is similar to John 
Locke's philosophy where he declares that individuals have a right to 
turn natural resources that belonged to "no one’ into individual property 
for personal use, especially through one's own labor. However, this kind 
of philosophy was used to justify colonial seizure of land, the Industrial 
Revolution, and in the case of ACNH, is used to justify the complete 


overhaul and reconstruction of an island. 


This is one of the prime examples of the kind of 


settler colonialism that ACNH espouses. There 
is an in-game airline system called "Dodo 
Airlines" that enables the player to travel to 
foreign, remote islands and strip resources 
from them. Once the player is done harvesting 
as many resources as they can carry in their 
pockets, ACNH allows them to leave without 






ever coming back to face the consequences of 
their resource extraction and exploitation. 
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MIRRORING 
JAPANESE 
COLONIZATION 


The premise of ACNH also mirrors the kind of 
colonization that Japan imposed on Hokkaido and 
Okinawa during its imperial expansion. The Ainu and 
Ryukyu people were forcibly assimilated and stripped of 
their land, and although most of Japan's colonies were 
liberated following the end of WWII, Hokkaido and 
Okinawa still remains part of Japan today. For decades, 
the Japanese government refused to acknowledge 
indigenous rights for the Ainu and Ryukyu, and only 
recently, in 2019, were the Ainu recognized as 
indigenous. However, many Ainu activists said that this 
acknowledge was empty without proper redress for the 
historical discrimination and loss of culture and heritage 
that they have experienced. The Ryukyu people are still 
not acknowledged as being indigenous in Japan today. 
Even if we acknowledge that ACNH may represent an 
idyllic version of a historical Japanese practice of 
community building, ACNH also represents and idealizes 
the kind of colonization and devastation that Japan 
imposed on many of its colonies. 


But we don't do things because they 
are easy, hm? We do them because 
they are profitable! 


“lam not interested in a resurgence that continues to replicate anti-queerness and heteropatriarchy. | am not 
interested in a resurgence that replicates anti-Blackness. | am not interested in inclusion. | am not interested in 
reconciling. I’m interested in unapologetic placed-based nationhoods using Indigenous practices and operating in an 
Hd ay Cor-) We-Vatem ela tateds eo) (tem e-b’ana me) iam lamiane-(eiam F-lalom of-1x-m 
- Leanne Simpson 





To make ACNH better, we cannot make small updates and changes to the in-game content because the system that the game is 
predicated on is capitalist and colonialist down to its very core. Leanne Simpson discusses similar themes in her book, "As We Have 
Always Done" when she writes, “| am not interested in a resurgence that continues to replicate anti-queerness and heteropatriarchy. | am 
not interested in a resurgence that replicates anti-Blackness. | am not interested in inclusion. | am not interested in reconciling. I’m 
interested in unapologetic placed-based nationhoods using Indigenous practices and operating in an ethical and principled way from an 
intact land base” (Simpson, 49-50). Replication of settler colonialist systems simply engenders more of its kind, and we must evaluate 
how we have internalized colonial practices that are inherent in our daily lives and in our virtual lives. 


ACNH could have been a game where players could concentrate on reconnecting with the earth and understanding the interdependence 
of the environment and the people that live there. This kind of logic stems from Yvette Abrahams's article, 'Moving forward to go back: 
Doing Black feminism in the time of climate change." She asserts, “When we take care of the soil we safeguard our future. If we do not 
operate ina giving and loving way towards the earth and her creatures we simply won't be around for long enough to make a difference” 
(Abrahams, 49-50). Instead of starting on a remote island, ACNH could begin within the player's own community. Instead of prioritizing 
profits and tourism, Tom Nook and the player could focus on remediating the environment and helping the communities that they have 
directly impacted as a corporation. The player could interact with non-player characters to practice coalition building and the game could 
introduce Indigenous values and ways of living. Through this, Animal Crossing - and by extension, Nintendo - can begin to put forth 
ecofeminist values in their games. 





REFERENCES AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 








FURUSATO 


As mentioned in the key terms, furusato is a Japanese 


term that translates to "old home" or "native place" and 
it references one's hometown in the Japanese 
countryside. It is a signifier of Japanese culture imbued 
with unifying, nativist, and national political meanings 
and values. The process by which furusato is evoked into 
existence is called furusato-zukuri, or home/native-place 
making, and this is a political process by which culture, as 
a collectively constructed and shared system of symbols, 
customs, and beliefs, is socially reproduced. Furusato- 
zukuri hit a high point in postwar Japan in efforts to 
pursue an ideal notion of nostalgia and to bring the 
country back together. Furusato is also commonly used in 
domestic advertisement in order to draw more tourists 
towards the countryside and to advertise meanings of 
"“wholesomeness" and "goodness" associated with nature 
and that particular place. Furusato as a notion is also 
prevalent in many works of Japanese literature, art, 
music, and video games, including Animal Crossing. New 
Horizon's previous version, Animal Crossing: New Leaf 
has a similar premise in which the player arrives ina 
town and makes it their own home, similar to the process 
of furusato-zukuri. There's an interesting link between 
Japanese nationalism and imperialism with furusato- 
zukuri, but alas, that topic is beyond the scope of this 


research. 
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JAPAN'S INDIGENOUS PEOPLE 


The Ainu people are indigenous to Hokkaido, Japan's northernmost island, but for centuries, they were marginalized and oppressed 


under Japanese rule. They originally called the island "Ainu Moshiri" which meant "the land of the Ainu" but after the Meiji Restoration, 
Japan colonized the island. They then began to systematically displace the Ainu from their traditional lands and forced them to live in the 
mountains where the land was barren. Following the colonization, Japan then began to assimilate the Ainu into the empire. The Ainu 
were forced to take Japanese names and speak only the Japanese language, and they were not even acknowledged as indigenous people 
until 2019. Due to the wide stigmatization and oppression of the Ainu people, much of their culture and language has been lost over the 
years.Japanese researchers used to steal from Ainu graves, and most of the artifacts and bones have not been returned to the Ainu 
people. Despite their recognition as indigenous people today, the Ainu people remain poor and politically disenfranchised since the 
government has not made any steps towards reparations or restoration of Ainu rights other than the acknowledgement of their 
indigenous heritage. Their culture is significantly different than Japanese culture, unlike other indigenous peoples of Japan who had 
more contact with Japanese people prior to the Meiji Restoration. The bear had a ceremonial significant to them, and they wore clothes 
with specific geometric patterns that held different meanings. 


There is not much information on the Ryukyu people who used to reside in the Ryukyu islands which stretched from Kyushu to Taiwan. 
Today, most of the remaining Ryukyu people live in Okinawa, and the Japanese government still does not recognize them as indigenous 
people. Like the Ainu people, the Japanese empire invaded their lands during the Meiji Restoration, and following that, the Ryukyu 
people experienced similar oppression, disenfranchisement, and stigmatization. Much of their native language was lost because many 
Ryukyuan speakers were targeted and selectively killed during WWII. However, their culture was matriarchal, with women holding 
powerful positions as shamans and guardians of the home and hearth. They also had their own styles of dance that were later integrated 
into imperial dance forms. 


HOW CURRENT PLAYERS SUBVERT THE GAME 


Due to ACNH's incredible popularity, there are millions of players all over 
the world who have taken matters into their own hands. There are many 
online communities based on platforms like Reddit and Facebook that are 
designed to provide a communal source of help. For instance, other players 
will freely help a player pay off their debt or help them build certain 
structures on their islands due to a new function in ACNH that enables 
players to visit other players’ islands. A player can also share their own 
surplus of items, recipes, and resources to other players so that different 
things in the game don't go to waste. Although this does not change the 
colonial aspect of ACNH, this demonstrates a community-based system of 
providing others with help, which is a powerful basis for many social justice 
organizations and alternatives to capitalist systems. These ways of 
communicating and organizing can be used to create a different, more 





ecofeminist game that subverts both capitalism and colonialism. 
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What is reproductive justice? 


Reproductive justice... 
is an idea, goal, and movement. 


Reproductive justice means... 
we can live safely. 


Reproductive justice focuses on... 
our ability to make choices about how we live. Reproductive justice means that we 
have choices, and that they are good, healthy choices. 


Good choices are informed, dignified, affordable, safe, and made without external 
control; they are made of a person's own free will. However, when talking about 
reproduction, the idea of "choice" is often associated with the choice to have an 
abortion or to simply decide you will do something related to your body, life, or 
environment. 


The reality is that while marginalized communities have not had certain legal 
rights in the past, having a choice requires more than the legal right to do 
something and what seems like the choice to do something itself. Having a frue 
choice involves having the independence, resources, knowledge, and support 
(legal, emotional, physical protection, safe environments, etc.) to make the choices 
that you want without suffering consequences, harm, danger, or trauma. For 
example, someone can choose to not commit violence however this might be the 
only available option for them to avoid going hungry or to meet another basic need 
that our society currently fails to guarantee. This is not really a choice. 
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When people talk about 
reproductive justice, the 
conversation usually focuses 
on health, especially the 
health of mothers, people 
who give birth, and babies. 


Though reproductive justice 
is about health, itis abouta 
lot more too. 


Reproductive justice has to do 
with anything that influences 
our wellbeing, survival, and 
ability to thrive because we 
deserve to do more than just 
make it through life. We 
deserve to be in control of our 
healthy, happy, and safe lives 
and environments. 





To summarize: 
reproductive justice has to 


do with everything! 


In Undivided Rights; Marlene Gerber Fried, Elena Gutiérrez, Loretta Ross, 
and Jael Silliman best explain why reproductive justice is about more than 
choice. Below are excerpts from this book. 


Redefining Reproductive Rights 

Women of color in the US negotiate their reproductive lives in a system that 
combines various interlocking forms of oppression. As activist, scholar, and co- 
author Loretta Ross puts it: “Our ability to control what happens to our bodies is 
constantly challenged by poverty, racism, environmental degradation, sexism, 
homophobia, and injustice in the United States.” The groups in this book 
created their own definitions of reproductive rights—definitions that are 
grounded in the experiences of their different communities and that link 
oppressions. It is because of these intersections that women of color advance a 
definition of reproductive rights beyond abortion. Their critique of “choice” 
does not deny women of color agency; rather, 1t shows the constraints within 
which women of color navigate their reproductive lives and organizing. 


“Choice” implies a marketplace of options in which women’s right to 
determine what happens to their bodies 1s legally protected, ignoring the fact 
that for women of color, economic and institutional constraints often restrict 
their “choices.” For example, a woman who decides to have an abortion out of 
economic necessity does not experience her decision as a “choice.” Native 
American activist Justine Smith writes, In the Native context, where women 
often find the only contraceptives available to them are dangerous, where they 
live in communities in which unemployment rates can run as high as 80 percent, 
and where their life expectancy can be as low as 47 years, reproductive “choice” 
defined so narrowly is a meaningless concept. 3 


Social issues that reproductive justice addresses 


Ability to access consistent, good quality: 
© -Clean water 

-~ -Clean, unpolluted air 

“i -Clean, violence-free environments and neighborhoods 
@ -Food 

“<\ -Housing 

ém -Jobs that pay living wages 

é—, -Healthcare 

Ps -Childcare 








8 -Eldercare Society's colonialist and 
racist structure 

Violence because of: legalizes settler 

oi, -Law enforcement colonialism, racism, and 


_— (police brutality, incarceration) other oppressions. 

e -Borders and policy 

ste (living undocumented, detention, deportation, the 

mistreatment of Indigenous communities including 

taking Indigenous land) 
-Environmental racism and injustice recognizes 
that policy is created and implemented to unfairly 
pollute the places where low-income people and/or 
people of color live, work, and spend time 





Discrimination because of: 
“6 -Race (racism) 

O -Gender (sexism) 

> -Sexuality (heterosexism, homophobia, transphobia) 
 -Income (classism) 


‘Mutt -Ability (ableism) : 


These issues are interconnected or intersectional since they deal 
with our various identities and social positions at the same time and 
require interconnected, multi-level solutions. As an example, racism 
can cause police brutality and police brutality can cause 
incarceration, all of which can lead to struggling to have consistent 
food, housing, and an income. 


When we think about what it means to live, many people think that 
survival is the ultimate goal. Our standard should be tothrive. We 
can do more than breathe and even rethink what breathing 
means. Lindsay Dillon and Julie Sze*° discuss how breathing is 
required for life. The simple act of breathing is threatened and taken 
away by systems, including policing, that are sexist and racist. 
Environmental concerns like pollution and asthma also make it 
harder to breathe. In this way, we don't only want to breathe because 
even while we're breathing (surviving) we can struggle, face 
difficulty, and have the false choices (to breathe or live "better") that 
we ve discussed earlier. 


There are many more issues that reproductive justice addresses and 


wants to end. Any issue that preven eone from living a happy, 
healthy, safe life belongs 


QO. What issues 
would you add? 











How reproductive justice started 


Communities have always been 
fighting for their rights and to live 
healthy, happy, safe lives. 


Undivided Rights; a book written by 
the four reproductive justice 
leaders mentioned earlier, archives 
the history of how this movement 
came to be. The details in this 
section are from that text. 


In 1983, the first National 
Conference on Black Women’s 
Health Issues took place at Spelman 
College and welcomed over one 
thousand Black women. 


This conference led Byllye Y. Avery 
to start the National Black Women's 
Health Project (now the Black 
Women's Health Imperative 29) 
which Undivided Rights describes 
as “the first ever women of color 
reproductive justice organization.”! 
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Black women lead. the way! “A =r ie 
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Ata June 1994 conference, 12 Black women learned 
about the ideas that presidential candidate Bill Clinton 
had to fix healthcare. This conference, like the 
existing reproductive rights movement, focused on 
white women from higher income backgrounds and 
not on low-income or working class women of color. 


These Black women felt that the Clinton 
Administration was not doing enough for their needs, 
or for the Black community specifically, so they 
started working together as the Women of African 
Descent for Reproductive Justice to demand more. 
They paid for advertisements in two newspapers that 
included a letter to Congress with what they wanted. 
This letter was supported by 800 different signatures. 





BLACK VVOMEN ON HEALTH CARE REFORM _ tster 
: On 


ustice Collective 


et 
In 1997, SisterSong was created in Atlanta, Georgia. 
SisterSong is a non-profit organization that continues 
reproductive justice work for women and nonbinary 
people of color and “is the largest national multi- 
ethnic Reproductive Justice collective.” 
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There are a lot of misunderstandings about reproductive justice, partly 
because it's not as popular of a term compared to other issues in media, 
government, and non-profit work. When people talk about reproductive 
justice in the media or government especially, it's often related to a focus 
on abortion. 


We can consider many non-profits to be reproductive justice organizations 
because they fight for reproductive justice by focusing on specific social 
issues that are of great concern to the community they serve. Non-profits 
might name themselves and talk about those issues specifically too. 
However, all social justice work is related to reproductive justice. 


NY ‘Times Op-Ed Contributor Renee Bracey Sherman explains these 
connections beautifully in The Right to (Black) Life5 which was published 
on August 9th, 2017. Check out excerpts below! 


Yes, it’s essential that black women have the choice about whether 
to conceive and give birth. But this choice, without the ability to 
protect a child from violence, rings hollow. That’s why it’s 
important to understand that the fight for reproductive justice and 
the fight to end police brutality go hand in hand. 


State violence and control, whether through racist policing, the 
criminal justice system or the welfare system, are all issues at the 
core of reproductive justice. They are fundamentally about 
whether you, or the state, has control over your own body and 
destiny. 


The movement for reproductive justice, a human rights framework 
created by women of color in 1994, is not only about the ability to 
decide if, when and how to become a parent. It’s also about the 
ability to survive, and perhaps even thrive, in your own body. It’s 
about the right to abortion care, of course, and to healthy 
pregnancies free of shame. And reproductive justice is about the 
ability to raise children to become adults. 





Why our society needs reproductive justice 


\ 
Our society is an imperialist, colonialist, 
heteronormative, capitalist patriarchy. —~— 


\ 


Those five words are a lot! Basically, this means that only a few people have 
power and they oppress or unfairly control others. The way that our society 
works especially harms women, low-income and poor people, transgender 
people, non-binary people, Black people, Indigenous people, and other 
people of color. 


FYI: 


Imperialist: a country or group of people who control another country or group 
of people, usually to profit off of them® 

Settler colonialism: "...a persistent social and political formation in which 
newcomers/colonizers/settlers come toa place, claim it as their own, and do 
whatever it takes to disappear the Indigenous peoples that are there." 

(Maile Arvin, Eve Tuck, Angie Morrill, 2013)? 

Heteronormative: a belief that it’s only normal to be in heterosexual 
relationships (between men and women) which affects how people treat others 
and make choices§& 






Capitalist: in a capitalist society there is no control over how people own and 
sell things or services to make money. A small amount of people own and often 
take advantage of most other consumers, laborers, and workers, without always 
guaranteeing them basic protections and a living wage” 


Patriarchy: a way of organizing society so that men are most powerfu 
BREE 
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When Columbus sailed the ocean blue in 1492, his discovery 


| ilgri ing to the US. & 
the Americas led to pilgrims com. 
i plese Indigenous communities that were already here. 


We Se yo ’ This is imperialist and settler colonialist. 


ilgru Ss | In other words, settler colonialism relies on dispossession OT 10 
P the action of depriving someone of life, land, property, OF 


other possession 
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As a quick recap: 


-@ 1. The limited idea of reproductive rights/justice: Being able 
| to reproduce or give birth. 






_ 2. Qur idea of reproductive justice involves more than 


- Tights. Justice means being able to make happy, healthy, 

-@ Safe choices about every aspect of your life including but 
not limited to your health. For this to happen, we must exist 
in healthy environments because healthy environments 
provide the conditions to reproduce healthy lives and 
healthy lives are able to reproduce healthy environments. 





As Professor Tithi Bhattacharya’ explains, there 

is another kind of reproduction that happens: feminist 
social reproduction, which is bigger than any one individual 
or family and happens everyday. Our lives are able to 
continue (to reproduce everyday) thanks to the often 
undervalued and underpaid ‘care and life-making work.” 
(2020) 





‘In social reproduction terms, a lot of the tasks we need done in a 
given day are perormed by women of color. We would not be able to 
eat ood, walk on the streets, have our children and. our elderly cared. 
for, have our houses and hotels cleanred, without migrant wwomen 
and black women doing this kind of work. This world-making work, is 
completely unacknowledged by capitalism." 
(Bhattacharya, 2020)" 11 





some people have achieved reproductive justice and others 
havent. We need to work toward reproductive justice not 
just for our personal life (like in #2) or ona small scale, but 
for everyone. 


3. By thinking about reproductive justice on 
a bigger scale, we can create policies, 
systems, institutions, and organizations that 
value, uplift, and fund the work that makes 
life possible -- we can do the ‘life-making 
work"! as Bhattacharya says -- so that we can 
protect and reproduce our lives and 
livelihoods. 








This reproduction will ensure that we control our a 
lives, but also how we treat each other, our 
neighborhoods, cities, towns, states, countries, and 
world. By surviving and thriving, we can have choices 
about our environments and care for the literal 
environments that make life on Earth possible. 


That is the greatest reproductive justice we can achieve. 


12 


Reproductive justice 
trailblazers 


The 12 Black women who named and defined the 
reproductive justice movement in 1994” are: Toni M. Bond 
Leonard, Reverend Alma Crawford, Evelyn S. Field, Terri 
James, Bisola Marignay, Cassandra McConnell, Cynthia 
Newbille, Loretta Ross, Elizabeth Terry, ‘Able’ Mable 
Thomas, Winnette P. Willis, and Kim Youngblood. 





Chicago Abortion Fund’s executive 
director, co-founder of Black 
Women for Reproductive Justice in 


Illinois!’ Self describes as “Christian 
14 





% : NY Sear a ethics and theology scholar. 
‘ly - eo” 
-Bond 4 


"Former Director, Women of 
Color Partnership at Religious 
Coalition for Reproductive 
Choice and Former Senior 2 
Minister atChurchoftheOpen  “z 
Door" » 





BLACK LIVES MATTER & 
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House of 
Representatives 
member in 


Georgia's State 
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Other jolks continuing this work today are: 





L 
“aura Jime?* 


Executive 
director of 
California Latinas 
for Reproductive 
Justice 2° 


Cynthia Newbille: 
National Black 
Women's Health 
Project leader 13, 16 


Winnette P. 
Willis: Co- 
founder of Black 
Women for 
Reproductive 


Justice in Illinois'* 





‘ > 
O 
Rica Simm? 
Executive 


director of 
SisterSong a 





“oretta RO 


Director of first rape 





crisis center in the US., te 
author, self describes as 


“activist, public 


intellectual, professor 


at Smith College !® 





w TT 


Executive director 


of If/When/How: 


Lawyering for 
Reproductive 
Justice * 


And many more without recognition! 
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Related, movements 


There are other issues that impact many people. When people are 
a part of amovement, they organize to work together to achieve 
Shared goals. Movements that relate to reproductive justice are: 


Environmental Justice: focuses on 
ensuring that people interact with 
the environment in ways that protect 
all humans, especially people of 
color, people who do not identify as 
men, incarcerated or detained 

People hold a sign that reads "WWE HAVE THE people and people with lower- 


SOLUTIONS" with images of people of color holding in comes 23 
tools for building and gardening, plants, and more. 
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Food justice: focuses on 
giving everyone access to 
foods that they want and that 
support their wellbeing ** 





Poster that says "Sustainable food is ecologically 
responsible, fair and accessible, local, no waste, 
and healthy. 


Economic justice: focuses on making 
the economy better for all people so 
that everyone can earn and afford 
what they needzs5 


Person wearing a mask holds a sign that reads 15 
“Laid-off 10 weeks unemployment: $0 $0 $0 $0." 








Young person holding sign that reads "ABOLISH ICE 
[U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement] NOW! 


These movements don’t have just one 
definition. Each movement means 
different things to different people. 
What these movements share is that 
their goal focuses on improving 
society and often on achieving justice 
or fairness. 

Many people in the reproductive 
justice movement are also in these 
movements because the people most 
affected are similar, if not the same, 
and what these movements want are 
Similar. 


Disability justice: focuses on 
the experiences of people with 
disabilities and different 
abilities, especially in spaces 
that are ableist or that unfairly 
treat people differently 
because of their abilities. 26 


Abolition: focuses on ending 
(abolishing) one system, 
practice, or institution so that 
we Can create one better in its 
place. Some examples of things 
that people want to abolish are 
slavery, incarceration, the 
police, borders, and more.27 


Reproductive Justice in Action 


Mutual aid networks: people who 
organize, donate, fundraise, and 
redistribute money, services, or 
other resources to people in need” 


Doulas: a doula is a person who 
provides support and advisement 
during pregnancy and childbirth. 
Doulas can make this experience 
more personalized and safer. 32 


Resources to get irwoWed and. learn more 





There might not be a ton of organizations 
with “reproductive justice” in their name 
but that doesn't mean they’re not a 
reproductive justice organization. The best 
way to get involved is to look for local non- 
profits or mutual aid networks that address 
a social issue or issues (ideas on pg. 6 list) 
and to volunteer, donate, and reach out 
about how you can help their mission! 
Anything that you can _ contribute, 
including your time, is valuable. 


Recommended reading and watching: 


Everything in the References section 


SnakegrrlProductions 

How Advocates of Reproductive Justice Found Their Spotlight by Abigail Abrams 
for Time 

What is Reproductive Justice? * Groundswell Fund 





(wearemitu.com) 
Settler colonialism is a reproductive justice issue - Mondoweiss 
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Notes about this zine 





This zine focused on humans. Other animals 
and living beings matter too, though, and not 
only because we need them to maintain our 
ecosystems and environments. Achieving a 
world where humans live happy, healthy, 
and safe lives without costing other species 
their happiness, health, and safety would be 
interspecies reproductive justice. 


This zine relied on facts and accurate 
sources but was ultimately shaped by one 
person's opinion. Most of these topics are 
personal and up to you, so! hope that this 

zine informs and inspires you, but is not the 
end of your engagement with reproductive 
justice. 


ros Finally, I want to thank Professor Di Chiro for 
her idea to add ‘Begin or’ to my title to better 
reflect my ideas and goals for this zine. 


SES) 


Thanks for reading! aN, 
ne < 
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A Field Guide to Understanding 
Ableism in Natural Spaces 





Trail Overview: 





The environments in which we exist can make our lives 

easier or harder. The stairs in a house might facilitate your 
journey from one story to another, and street signs might help you navigate 
your way around a city. Yetthe same stairs pose a challenge to those who 
move in wheelchairs, and signs are of little use to those who cannot see them. 
Thus, the way we construct the world enables some and disables others. 
Those with disabilities must grapple with not only their impairments, but also 
the limitations imposed by environments that were specifically manufactured 
for ‘abled’ bodies. 


Disabled bodies are excluded from natural spaces, too. While the 
wilderness was not physically built by people, our understanding of itis shaped by 
certain social assumptions and expectations. Just as the man-made structures 
around us are built to be used by non-disabled folks, our concepts of nature and 
the natural world are built from the idea that abled bodies exist in them and 
disabled bodies do not. This assumption carves out the metaphorical trail of ableism, and 
directly leads to ways of thinking that exclude disabled and other non-normative bodies from 
actual trails, parks, and outdoor spaces. As a disabled person who has walked (and wheeled) along 
the trail of ableism, I am writing this guide with the hope that it helps you understand the trail, and 
what traveling along itinvolves. If you decide at any point that you no longer want to follow this 
ableist path, I encourage you to explore the “Alternative Routes” section at the end of the guide. 





If you look to the right and the left along the trail of ableism, you’Il see 
idyllic scenes of people enjoying the nonhuman environment; rock climbing 
and canoeing, hiking and swimming. These people are archetypes of the 
dominant idea of fitness. They are young, lean, white, and often male. If such 
scenes don’t sound particularly noteworthy to you, thatis because they are so 
common that they tend to go unnoticed and unquestioned. Ever since the late 
nineteenth century, the idea of an environmental experience has centered around 
fitness and physical activity. Disabled bodies, which are understood by definition to 
be in some way unfit, are therefore absent in depictions and portrayals of nonhuman 
environments. Because we have constructed an idea of nature as the realm of the fit and active 
body, we have physically constructed natural places to match this idea. Outdoor 
spaces like trails, parks, and campgrounds are created with certain 
bodies in mind — fit bodies, abled bodies. Disabled bodies 


are assumed to be absent from natural spaces, and e, \o? 
this assumption leads to the shaping of such ox fo. 
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Itis important to note that parts of the trail of ableism are quite 
difficult to navigate. The path grows narrow and uneven; there are steep ascents and 
sudden turns. You may encounter others along the way who will try to help you by 
sharing inspirational stories of disabled people who made it past all of the obstacles, met 
all of the challenges, and successfully reached the summit. Such stories, known as 
‘supercrip’ narratives, applaud disabled people for overcoming their disabilities. 
In the special case of supercrip stories, disability-within-natural-spaces is not made 
invisible. Rather, the protagonists of supercrip narratives are allowed to be visible 
precisely because they uphold the idea of fitness as necessary for a valid 
experience of nature. These narratives center around disabled people transcending 
their disabilities and achieving, or nearly achieving, ‘normality’ —in other words, 
achieving fitness. Stories like this are problematicin a number of ways. They depicta 
person and their disability as enemies or opponents, thereby separating disabled people 
from their everyday lived experiences that are shaped by disability. They simultaneously 
reinforce the idea that disability is inherently negative and that it must be surmounted and 
vanquished. In order to conquer their disability, the hero of a supercrip narrative must prove 
their fitness by conquering nature, too. These stories thus contain “twinned conquests: both 
disability and wilderness are overcome by individual feats of strength and will” (Kafer, 2013: 141). 
So, disabled people are shown in nonhuman environments only to reinforce the 
problematic ideas of human dominance over nature and the superiority of fitness. When 
you hear such stories along the trail, be wary. Remember that 
pressure is not the same as inspiration. 


Inspiration or Oppression??? 


Supercrip narratives are often shared to inspire non-disabled folks. This 
conveys that disability only has a place in the nonhuman environment 
when it serves to encourage the presence of fit and abled bodies there. For 
example, the website of the outdoor gear store Simply Hike contains a blog 
post from 2013 titled “Walking for Life: Inspirational Hiking Stories.” The 
very first of these inspirational stories is, “Blind hiker completes the 
Appalachian Trail unaided.” The implication is that if this hiker can 
accomplish such a feat blind, surely non-disabled hikers can do it, too. The 
presence of disability on the trail is worth mentioning because it is novel, 
unexpected, ‘inspiring’. This man’s blindness is juxtaposed to the unstated 
but implicit vision of ‘normal’ hikers. Hikers are thus divided into the 
articulated blind, and the unmentioned seeing. That is, the articulated 
disabled, and the unmentioned fit. In this way, supercrip narratives 
reinforce the perceived abled vs disabled binary that overlooks the world’s 
wonderful diversity of varying and various bodies. 





What to Pack: 





There are strict guidelines about what you can and can’t take with you on 

the trail of ableism. The trail is built on the assumption that the only way to truly 
experience nature is through the body. However, only fit bodies are allowed 
to appear in the wilderness, meaning the only way to experience nature 
is actually through the fit body. This assumption leads to the idea 
that technology alienates us from nature, that it opposesa 
valid natural experience. If technology has no 
place in outdoor spaces, then disabled people, too, 
are blocked from these spaces. This exclusion is 
often justified with arguments that the 
accommodations necessary to make the 
wilderness accessible are damaging toa 
pristine and pure landscape. The trail of 
ableism itself certainly is too fragile for 
your wheelchair and your walker. Yet itis 
not too fragile for hiking poles or 
mountain bikes. This is because the 
latter technologies are not seen as 
accommodations. All bodies use 
technology to achieve a better 
connection to the world around 
them. Fit bodies are 
normalized in outdoor 
Spaces, so the equipment 
that makes these spaces 
accessible to them are also 
normalized. But because 
disabled bodies are not 
meantto be inthe 
wilderness, the 
technologies they use to 
navigate natural 
environments are seen 
as foreign, alienating, 
or damaging. | 
recommend that you 
study the rules regarding 
the gear allowed on the 
trail of ableism carefully — 
they are notintuitive. A 
walking stick is encouraged, 
buta cane is frowned upon. 
Hiking boots will be 
complimented, but 
orthoses will notbe 
permitted. 
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Unfortunately, the scenery, terrain, and gear requirements 
along the trail of ableism make it impossible for groups to 
traverse it together. Instead, each person must travel the path alone. The modern 
understanding ofa valid experience of nature centers on independence and 
autonomy. To be truly ‘fit’, a person must rely only on themself to connect with nature. 
This explains the aversion to technology; if we need technology to experience nature, we 
are no longer independent. Supercrip narratives, too, glorify independence and 
autonomy. In these stories, the protagonist almost invariably achieves their amazing 
feats alone and unaided. Their self-sufficiency is praised, along with their 
transcendence of disability and their overcoming of nature. In general, however, 
disability acts to prevent the independence exalted by outdoor adventure culture. If 
“ability is about notrelying on technology, society, or others’ help,” then disability 
necessarily implies dependence (Ray, 2013: 60). The value placed on autonomy therefore serves to 
further exclude disabled bodies from natural spaces. This is why there are no group tours to 
join or guides who will lead you down the trail of ableism. Because we cannot rely on others to help 
us navigate this path, we are forced to let the path itself direct us. Itis easier to get lost on your own. 
Many of us therefore continue down the trail, continue to be steered by the assumptions and 
expectations of ableism that exclude us from natural spaces. But this does not have to be the case: if 
you re interested in travelling with others, refer to the 
“Alternative Routes” section at the end of this guide. 
Joining a group tour will require you to stray from 
the well-trodden path marked by ableism. 
However, this is a step that I believe 
you will find well worth 
taking. 
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A Closer Look 


One reason the trail of ableism is so popular is that it winds its way 
through common media. Let’s take a look at this Backpacker cover 
to show how it is shaped by and promotes the same ableism that 
forms the trail. The cover shows a young, white, ‘fit? man on a 
cliff’s edge. The man is walking and has no visible disabilities or 
non-normative bodily features. Notably, he is alone. He also moves 
unaided, with no wheels, no (visible) phone, and no one else with 
him. Thus, he is independent of both technology and of other 
people. The subtitle, “Hike America’s best parks without the 
crowds,” conveys that his independence is desirable. This simple 
heading reinforces the idea that the best or most authentic 
experience of nature is a solitary one. It is precisely this type of 
messaging, this type of image, that creates and recreates the 





problematic idea that natural spaces have no place for disabled 
bodies. Before you embark on the trail of ableism, I encourage you 
to look critically at the environmentalist media around you. Ask 
yourself why certain bodies are shown, and why they are shown in 
certain ways. What are they doing? Who are they with? The 
answers to these questions may make the trail of ableism more 
obvious, and allow you to discern new points of departure from it. 


Alternative Routes: 





The trail of ableism is the path most 
commonly taken; however, I want to 
recommend some alternative options for you to try out, 
while you ’re in the area. These other paths are less well signposted. Itis therefore allowed — 
even encouraged — that you navigate them in the company of others. 


To step off the trail of ableism, we need to 
reject the idea that fitness leads to a superior 
experience of nature. Doing this necessarily means 
rejecting that an authentic experience of nature must occur 
alone and without assistance. We have to exchange independence for 
interdependence. Embracing interdependence in natural spaces exposes us to “a 
range of experiences of human and nonhuman nature, disrupting the ableist 
ideology that everyone interacts with nature in the same way” (Kafer, 2013: 144). Along 
these trails, there are many delightful views. You will see diverse people interacting 
with nature and with others in a variety of ways. Some will be hiking or mountain 
climbing; others will be observing plants or animals; others, sitting and feeling 
the grass on their skin. Nature is still experienced through the body along 
such paths. Butin contrast to the trail of ableism, these trails welcome the 
presence ofa variety of bodies, and therefore acknowledge and 
celebrate a variety of lived, bodily experiences. 





Disabled bodies are not invisible along the paths that 
diverge from ableism — in fact, they area vital part of the 
picture. In a world built for a specific kind of abled body, those 
with disabilities often develop a heightened awareness of their 
surroundings. When disabled folks are allowed to exist in 
wilderness settings without being posed against their disability or 
against nature, their experiences offer rich and valuable understandings of 
how to connect to the nonhuman environment. Along these paths, nature is not 
something to overcome or conquer, and nor is disability. Instead, both are sites of learning, 
sites of understanding ourselves and others. Travelling these less-well-known trails is important. 
Travelling them with others is important. Every time we step off the main path, we dismantle some 
of the ableist assumptions that create it. Being unapologetically present in nature, in the company 
of others, is all we need to do to take this first step. 





Communities that celebrate 
non-normative bodies in the 


wilderness: 


o Disabled Hikers (https. //disabledhikers.com/) 
o Unlikely Hikers 


(https. //jennybruso.com/unlikelyhikers/) 
o Disabled x Outdoors 


(https. //www.instagram.com/disablednoutdo 


ors/?hl=en) 


ya 


Organizations that make 
outdoor spaces and 
activities more accessible 


to diverse bodies: 
o Outdoors for All 


(https. //outdoorsforall.org/) 
o Move United 


(https. //www.moveunitedsport.org/sports/ 
adaptive-sports/) 


Va 


Trails designed for those in 
wheelchairs, with limited 
mobility, or with visual 
impairments: 


o https.//www.accessiblenature.info/ 
o https. //www.alltrails.com/us/ada 
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The purpose of this zine is to 


Queering Agriculture: deconstruct the stereotypical 


American farmer by demonstrating its 








Growing Out ot the recent social construction by the US 

; ; sovernment (pg 1-3). In doing so, the 
Heteropatriarchal Assumptions of zine will highlight the ways in which 
. this stereotype and other factors have 
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invisibility of rural queers (pg 4). 
Suis : Lastly, the zine will highlight queer 
An Ecofeminist Zine by Mary Camuso ea caicenent rant nate 


working against these stereotypes and 
uplifting rural queer voices (pg 5). 





Ask Yourself: Who do you think of when you imagine a farmer? What do they look like? Who 
do they interact with? 


You Might Imagine the Stereotypical American Farm Model 





The lead farmer is a There is a nuclear family The lead farmer makes all 
straight white male. structure operating on the farm. decisions regarding land use. 
Our exposure to media has painted a The lead farmer is emotionally supported ‘The land may be used to grow cash crops, 
picture in which farms are controlled by by a docile wife who performs numerous using farm technology that harms the 
a strong patriarchal figure, typically domestic tasks for her husband. Kids in environment (ie tilling, pesticides). 
white and in good community standing. the family take on gendered roles that However, the famer is his own boss, and 
mirror their parents. he does whatever he may like to the land. 


There's a reason you may immediately think of this model... 
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Media Frenzy. 
Various TV shows, paintings, and even songs depict normal farm life 
to follow a nuclear family structure. 
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It's reality. 


2017 U.S. census data on the demographic of farm owners 


indicates the following trends in gender and race: 


White 
92.5% 





Yet, this stereotype was only 
created very picid 
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Central Theme: 
The US government steps into the private sphere of the home by enforcing heterosexual 
reproductive education in order to renew productivity in the public sphere. 





Many people assume that this idyllic family farm has been 
and continues to be a permanent structure in American life, 
but history suggests otherwise. 


Family farms before the early twentieth-century featured no rigid 
geendered divisions in labor, but rather both genders performed hard 
labor and had a voice in operations. The nuclear family structure had 
not yet been introduced into farm life at this point, and thus these 
early farms actually hardly resemble the farms we imagine today. 


However, the turn of the century brought with it “disturbing 











reports of growing depravity, criminality, and venereal disease” in the 
countryside (Rosenberg 2015: 23). Birth rates were falling, inbreeding 
was growing, and rural residents were migrating to urban cities to 





chase better opportunities. Leading officials began to fear that if these 
trends were not reversed, America’s countryside would degrade into a 
rural peasantry with a clear lack of morals and little education. Rural 
degeneracy obviously needed to be stopped, but how does one fix an 


impoverished countryside? 
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The answer was found in rural youth education. If educators and 


officials could reach the rural population at a young age and teach them 


Sine and Sirls ’ 
4-H Club Work 


under the Smith-[everAet ‘ 
. 19141924 4 


how to be farmers with proper moral standings and sexual relations, 

then perhaps these trends could be corrected over time. The United 
States Congress agreed, and in 1914, agricultural youth club work was 
officially subsidized by the passage of the Smith-Lever Act. In these 
youth clubs, the ultimate lesson given to children regarded the perfect 
nuclear family farm model, and no youth club taught it better than the 
4-H clubs spreading across the country. 


"Rural heterog exuality was not a Question to Consider: What alternative 


methods could have been used to improve 


civen, but required the state's 


the countryside, besides a government 
assistance." 


-Wypler and Bell 


interference into the private life? Are 
there any structural issues causing rural 
flight that could have been addressed? 


4-H Education 
and Gender Roles 
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Central Theme: 
4-H clubs introduced a gendered division of labor into rural society, 





civing straight males dominance over the land. 


In essence, "the economic and biological union between a revenue-producing male ‘farmer’ and a 
nurturing ‘farmer’s wife’ |became] both the ideal and normal form of organization for rural life” by 
the 1950s (Rosenberg, 2016: 89). 


America’s 4-H clubs became increasingly popular as they B oy s' Fducation Cirls' Education 
made the most serious efforts to boost heterosexual 
relations and improve agricultural productivity in the 
countryside through their education system run on 


sender segregated lessons. Their main focus was to “train 





rural youth for healthy, wholesome marriages” by 


creating conditions that were “conducive to heterosexual e Farmer-businessman ° Abandon hard labor 
romance” (Rosenberg, 2016, 96-97). Overtime, gendered ¢ New farming technology : Adopt domestic labor 
lessons created two spheres: patriarchal farmers, and ° Leadership : Practice childcare 
submissive housewives. These spheres now constitute * Heterosexual relations ¢ Heterosexual relations 
(ie courtship) Ge submissive behavior) 


the stereotype of American family farms. 








"The nation’s model way of producing food was now Question to Consider: In what ways is the early 4-H model of 


becieceidl q _ hiknteniie education similar to modern standardized classes in the US? 
structured around a... heterosexual relationshi ; ; 
P How are they different? What does this suggest about the 


featuring a gendered division of labor.” -Isaac Leslie common notion of objectivity in the classroom? 
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But what about the individuals in the countryside who want to be farmers but 


don't fit into the heterosexual nuclear family model? 
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Central Theme: 
As the nuclear family model took over rural life, queer folks were 
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“There is a lack of understanding about how conventional heterosexual 
spaces are constructed and maintained” -Julie Keller 


Although the countryside was socially 
constructed to resemble the nuclear family 
model, non-heterosexual individuals still exist 
in rural spaces, as evidenced by the graphic on 
the right. What are the forces at work that 
continue to keep them out of the public's 
perception of rural life? 


Estimated percentage of each state's adult population 
that identifies as LGBTQ, based on a 2018 analysis of 
Gallup data by The Williams Institute. 


5.0% and greater 


4A O%-4.9% 
3.0%-3.9% Question to Consider: What are other factors that 
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No Place, No Homeland in the Countryside 

There is acommonly held assumption that queer people live in cities. Bud Jerke’s theory of queer 
metronormativity gives a name to this assumption and discusses how rural queers are made invisible through 
this assumption. According to Jerke, historical queer urban migration and the urban Gay Liberation movement 
created a "metronormative assumption [about] queer culture and identity" that in turn "[denied] recognition of 
queer Americans who live and prosper in rural spaces" (Jerke, 2010: 270). In other words, since historical queer 
events took place in cities, it is assumed that a// queers exist in cities. The understanding from this ultimately 
becomes that rural queers ought to remain in the closet or escape to the city if they want to be seen. 


Ecoheteronormativity 

During the Industrial Revolution, two trends emerged in cities. First, increased population density due to urban 
migration resulted in an increase in pollution. Second, city demographics became mixed as a result of migration. 
These two trends “appeared to be linked, as if marginalized people... were tied to ecological degradation” (Butler, 
2017: 274). Queer people made up such a minority group, and as a result, straight men desired an escape from the 
their dirtiness. Thus, man created “remote recreational wild spaces” to escape to as a “therapeutic antidote to 
the social ravages of effeminate homosexuality” (Mortimer-Sandilands, 2005: 10). Gay bodies became excluded 
from or heavily policed in nature, leading to an ecoheteronormative understanding that only straight bodies 
exist in the countryside. Due to this, queers remain unimagined in nature. 


No Place for Oddkin 

For queer bodies, the nuclear family model is unattainable. When farm life supposedly thrives off of this 
structure, other forms of kinship obligation that emerge in queer life (ie same-sex partner, multiple partners) 
lack a legitimized space. Similar to the way that Tallbear discusses the effect of the nuclear family model on 
alternative kinship making methods in traditional tribal life, these “notions of |the nuclear] family insidiously 
continue to stigmatize |queer people| as they represent the normative standard against which [they] are 
measured” (Clarke and Haraway, 2018: 157). In spaces where the nuclear family is engrained, other forms of kin 
struggle to thrive as they are delegitimized for not fitting into existing structures. 
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Central Theme: 


Farm-based queer organizations are fighting against the nuclear family farm stereotype that renders the rural 
LGBTQ+ community voiceless, and in turn, improving their relationship with the environment. 





Numerous factors have contributed to the invisibility of rural queers, and the relative isolation 

of the countryside ensured that this marginalization remained largely unchallenged for decades. 
However, recent technological advances such as social media have allowed numerous groups to 
organize around queer food justice and rural liberation. These groups are actively asserting the 


presence of the LGBTQ+ community in rural spaces and subverting stereotypes about what a a: 
farmer looks like and stands for. —> = 


Founded in 2013, Country Queers is a multimedia oral history project that “uplifts often 
unheard stories of rural queer experiences across intersecting layers of identity” (Country 
Queers website). Their website features numerous interviews with real queers who live 
countryside, which ultimately serves to complicate ideas about who lives in these spaces 
and to connect country queers together. 


Humble Hands Harvest is a worker-owned co-operative farm in Iowa that is committed to 
regenerative agriculture. The owners are queer women who practice democratic ownership by 
ensuring that every worker has a say in operations on the farm; this stands in contrast to the 
heteropatriarchal model in which the patriarch makes all decisions. To date, dozens of queer 
farmers have joined Humble Hands Harvest as its popularity as a LGBTQ+ safe haven increases. 
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Rock Steady Farm and Flowers is another LGBTQ+ owned co-operative farm. Based in New York, this 
farm is “rooted in social justice” and works to “increase equity in the food system and create safer 
spaces for queer and BIPOC farmers to thrive” (Rock Steady website). In order to fulfill their social 
justice goals, Rock Steady partners with nonprofits to provide sliding scale pricing and even free 
produce to low-income families. Due to their common passions, farmers here identify as a part of one 







5 
large family, not just employees. This care for local community and employees contrasts from isolated 


stereotypical farms that profit from labor. 


Siacbelkettuem@asheaets Queer Farms 


Comparing the ) a 
oul Nuclear family structure Extended kinship form 
Agricultura Head decision maker controlling land and Mostly worker cooperatives that emphasize 
Methods of workers eKesenlorerustmlomentevatetexesnetcrent 
Standard Farms to |DYeteX-salcrucl@aicem E-bete mented sKorerM@kementcdemallunntcamat-bucte Regenerative land methods (ie no tillage, natural 
Queer Farms chemical pesticides, single crop/monocultures) pest and disease management, agrobiodiversity) 


Profit over care 





Committed to social justice and community safety 


In conclusion, as we continue to dismantle commonly held notions about our food systems, it is imperative to look to 
historically marginalized groups to reimagine agriculture as we know it. In doing so, we can finally correct the wrongs of the 
past and work towards a more inclusive and safe food system for all. However, if these groups are not included in discussions 


regarding reform, it is all too possible to fall back into the same cycle that privileges certain identities over others. 
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- the series takes aa in a world in which peopl can control (or 





bend) the elements, and follows the adventures of Avatar Aang 
(the latest reincarnation of the Avatar who is the only who can 
bend all four elements) and friends in his quest to defeat the Fire 
Nation and end their imperial war. Such a work thereby allows foi 
particular representations and commentary on the various 
interdependent dynamics of a world under a violent colonial 
regime. — 

‘ Because Avatar aagagyeily rich work, a more in depth 
and comprehensive analysis can come from mindfully looking at 
individual episodes, such as “The Painted Lady.” (Book 3, Chapter 
3) In this episode, the group comes across a floating fishing village 
that has been decimated by a Fire Nation metal and weapons 
factory which is polluting their river. One of the main characters, 
the waterbending Katara, tries to help and heal the village and take 
out the factory, under the guise of a protective river spirit of local 
lore called the Painted Lady. 

This episode in particular really looks at the impacts of 
development created within colonial militarist schema. Systems 
that enable these forces, and resistance to them, are engaged 


through various representations in this episodes 












DEPICTIONS OF 
MILITARIST, 
IMPERIAL HARM 





Ecofeminist framings of white supremacy and colonialism are 
incredibly important in this production. Avatar the Last Airbender is 
built around resistance to these forces through its depictions of the 
fights against the Fire Nation and its systems of domination; our world 
and its cultures frame the world of Avatar. This episode is no different. 

In “The Painted Lady,” the Fire Nation factory is emblematic of a 
multi faceted development - in this case, the factory directly makes the 
weapons and metals of a violent imperial and ethnic supremacist 
regime. It falsely claims it is helping the human and non human 
inhabitants of the village; however, it is simultaneously emitting toxic 
chemicals that poison them and their food sources, and its commanders 


deem and literally call the villagers the real toxins of the Fire Nation 











world. 

There are a number of specific links to be made in this episode 
as they relate to imperial militarist harm yr Sispeeitic 
depiction of militarist imperial develop irrors various ways in 
which colonial military industrial compl ( ause hart e 


environment and its inhabitants, and part 
marginalized under oppressive systems. The raéisty 
cisheteropatriarchal, speciesist hierarchy developed f 
episode also exemplifies how development work dire 
structures of imperial capitalism, how marginal 
deemed pollutant in a colonial purity politic that 
unfit for the environment, and how structural inequalities ar 


into the colonial food system. 























Katara’s healing work involves a direct confrontation of 
various types of embodied trauma within various bodies - the 
river itself, the villagers, non-human inhabitants of the river, and 
its spirits. The multi-faceted trauma of being subject of an 
imperial militarist development project, and the ways in which 
these manifest, inform the entirety of Katara’s work here; under 
systems that deem these bodies disposable, Katara deliberately 
spreads and builds networks of care that emphasize their 
resiliency and wellness. It is through her efforts to build and 
maintain these in a variety of ways that she engages within 
ecofeminist healing justice praxis, even beyond the bending 
abilities specifically denoted as “healing.” 

The effects of colonial militarist development are directly 
framed through the nuanced representation of multi- level 
environmental harm within the dynamics of an imperial weapons 


factory- harm whose effects and origins must both be dismantled. 


Katara’s action is foundation: 
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the other creatures who live in and outside the water. On a 





primary level, Katara, who can use her waterbending to fight 







as well heal physically, emotionally, and spiritually through 


e also makes sure 
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of decoloniality. 


pathways of chi, quite literally heals through this. However, 
the healing presented within this work goes way beyond the 











abilities of bending; Katara’s resistance very much represents 


healing and healing justice praxis more broadly. 


Much of Katara’s building of care is created and 
represented through how she literally becomes and embodies 
the Painted Lady spirit - who was forced to leave thelriver:due 
its poisoning and “returns” to the river when the group clears it 
of the toxic waste - or even arguably returns in Katara herself. 
The Painted Lady is definitionally a spirit and manifestation of 
care for the river and all that inhabit it, and Katara’s 
embodiment of her therefore challenges praxis that view care as 
resultive. It may seem on the surface that Katara only acts as a 
“fake” Painted Lady and that the “real” Painted Lady can only 
return once the river is “purified”; however, looking deeper by 
framing the Painted Lady’s return in Katara, arguably a type of 
spiritual posession in which Katara enacts care and healing for 
the river and inhabitants, allows us to understand combating 
pollution not through a purity politic, but through care and 


resiliency on various levels. 


The Painted Lady, the embodiment of care, returns in 
Katara to build care for all inhabitants of the river and the river 
itself, even while the river is still polluted; in this way, care is 
both used as an engaged resistive practice and a method of 
radically reimagining relationships on a personal and 
communal level. It is not only established once the river is 
cleaned and the factory is run out of the area. In other words, 
care, and the healing encouraged from care networks, are both 
outcomes of dismantling that which causes trauma, 
environmental harm, and uncare, as well as fundamental to 


resisting and dismantling them in the first place. 








| The Painted Lady and Katara’s embodiment of her 

| Startins eles matter tye) Paar tonlm fauarslelccemonmerava (yer tanls 
schema (militarist development in particular), and a healing 

\ oriented focus to right of return. Given all of this, Katara 

| being a member of the Water Tribe, which is largely inspired 
by various Indigenous communities, also calls in 
representations of Indigenous displacement, resistance, right 
of return, and Indigenous environmental knowledge and 
activism. 

Moreover, The Painted Lady is also both an inhabitant of 
the river and becomes a personification of it given the plot. 
Given that she is also subtly depicted as a teaching spirit 
(through teaching mudras in statue representations), she 
directly represents the themes of (re)framing the 
environment and understanding the environment as a 
teacher. This challenges dominant understandings of humans 
as separate from it. Katara’s embodiment of her, and 
particularly, healing the relationships beings have within the 


river and building this knowledge, enforces this connection. 






TRANS ECOFEMINIST 








HEALING 
SOLIDARITIES 


Katara’s work is aided in a variety of ways, 
including the destruction of the factory and 
confrontation of its authorities, by Aang - 
whose gendered male body houses the Avatar 
spirit. However, The Avatar spirit itself is 
depicted in the series’ universe as female and 
also has reincarnated into bodies of various 
genders - Aang’s past lives, who continue to 
live on in the spirit within and make numerous 


appearances in the series. 


The Avatar very much represents a trans 
consciousness here, and particularly trans 
environmental resistance and connection. The 
joint force of Aang and Katara, each symbolic 
in their representations in this episode, calls in 
ideas of solidarities and kinship building 
within these actions. In Katara’s healing praxis, 
Aang as a trans representation is a critical 
force in helping to dismantle that which causes 
environmental, personal, communal, physical, 
spiritual and emotional harm. The 
relationship within these dynamics is a method 


of engaged solidarity. 
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THE MAIZ 
NARRATIVE 


An exploration into connecting corn and 
iidigeneity in the Americas 





"For de-Indigenized and deceremonialized, often dehumanized, peoples, 
this ceremonial discourse represents more than a reconnection to story and 
place/it represents a reconnection to humanity itself. " (Rodriguez, 37) 





The Origins of Corn 





Significance of 
Narrative 





More on the MN ©0000 000800800 088880880 


What Corn can Represent 


Civilization Marker: Being part of maiz culture 
identifies one with the civilizational impulse 
that created Mesoamerica some seven thousand 
years ago. 

Racialized Identifier: In the US, nonwhite has 
historically equated to peoples in the way of 
‘progress’ , defined in the western sense, and 
peoples subject to violence and discrimination. 
Cultural Identity: Many indigenous and 
indigenous-based peoples from the Americas 
identity as "genre de maiz". 
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Place/Roots: Maiz signifies a rootedness to the 
Americas in a literal and figurative sense. Maiz 
is often identified by Western society with alien 
cultures from the south. 





Corn-Based Values 


Reflection: It can teach people to see themsé five Sd inveach ptt ar. This recognition 
applies to how we view relations with all iv ng eines th earth and the 
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"El maiz es la base la base de nuestra cultura 
porque guita todo el tiempo el hambre y a tu 


cuerpo te le da figura..." - Maestra Cobb 





Corn in the Andes 


In an animist Andean world, reality is comprised 
of anetwork of relationality where all beings 
influence each other, though they possess 
different sacred densities, and therefore 
constitute and legitimize their agencies based 
ona hierarchy. In the Andean cosmovision, you 
have many opposing poles that compliment each 
other. These poles are not to be confused with 
binaries in that the poles simply represent ends 
of aspectrum or connection. In terms of food, 
corn and potatoes are seen as an example of 
those poles with complimenting origins and 
agricultural practices. Corn comes from the sky 


and potatoes come from the ground. Corn is 
considered to hold masculine forces/entities 
while potatoes hold onto more feminine forces. 





MORE RESOURCES 
@flor.pacha 
@sedingsovereignty 

Choclo y Chicha- @rimayraiz Zine 
"Our Sacred Maiz Is Our Mother : 
Indigeneity and Belonging in the 
ericas’ Roberto Cantli Rodriguez 
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Creation Story 

In the case of ancient Peru, the tale of ‘Padre Calancha’ 
refers to a legend tags its origins to Pachacamac. In the 
early days, a primordial couple did not get enough food to 
survive, the man died of hunger and the woman gathered 
roots to survive; in desperation he raised his eyes to the 
sun and asked for help. The sun heard her prayers and with 
its rays impregnated her, and four days later she gave 
birth. Pachacamac annoyed by receiving less homage, tore 
the child to pieces and so that the woman would not 
complain about lack of food, he sowed the teeth of the 
child from which the corn sprouted. 


Maiz Morado 

The use of Maiz Morado, otherwise known as Peruvian 
Purple corn, dates back to pre-Inka periods as a spiritual 
ingredient in the production of Chicha, a ceremonial 
alcoholic drink. Women were specifically chosen, endowed 
with sacredness, and put in charge of weaving and making 
food. Chicha is made for offerings in sacred places (often 
local farms) in order to give back to the earth for its 
generosity in the recent harvest. 


Other Uses 

There are other parts of the corn that can be used. In 
addition to drinks, Peruvian corn is traditionally eaten with 
cheese, roasted and dry, popped, and ground. The cob/pit 
can be ground up to make A Chicha de Jora base. The stalk of 
the corn can be used for juice. The corn silk can be made into 
infusions to purify the blood, treat bladder infections, and 
act as a great anti-inflammatory. The husks are used to 
make sweet tamales. And the juice of the leaves can stop 
hemorrhages. 
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REPRODUCTIVE JUSTICE: AN INTRODUCTION 


Reproductive justice and the status of abortion rights in the United States are complicated 
conversations interwoven between questions of morality, legality, and optionality. The most 


orevalent movements on either “side” of the issue center on the binary of ‘pro-life’ and “pro- 
choice. However, the reality of the abortion issue goes beyond the binary, as both "options" 


base themselves on societal assumptions about individual identity and group ideology. 





Wong, Alex. Activists shout slogans before the annual March for Life passes by the Supreme Court. Getty Images, 2015. 
" | i 7 il q 4 4 : il q | 








ny . : 
Holtermann- Gorden, Gabricle. Pro-life and pro-choice SuppOHEr: gather AEE the U.S. Supreme Court as demonstrators march against Roe v. Wade | in Washington. AP Images, 2020. 


KEY TERMS 


Pro-life: 


Me) eley-}lare me] ele) airelanelarem=\eliarelaleile me 


Pro-choice: 


Mere \Vzerexelilare Mm (=tele]|P4sxe Ne] ele)aitelane 


Abortion: 

Miarsmelslilelsinelromiclanallacelicelamelmen alelantelan elazvelalelarenya 
most often performed during the first 28 weeks of 
elazxelare] arena 


Reproductive Justice: 

Mol ia\-e)aVARem ©) fe (el l(X- Reale KO B-)1g0]i-(e \VmlalelmeelaN e)ge)Ule(-xe 
oxo) anlantelam(elare [ele le(sxel atom e)gere(o(-mUlaliavalam ane) i=\aniclal is 
iKo)anWelaat=\acw al=veliiakelare male] alcswm esti liinatelan-ime] M40 \0/-sm.¢ 


Intersectionality: 

MB lar-Mialk=)aee)alal=\eu=rem ale liUla-me)msyelel le] mere] r=\e(e)ap4elirelals 
such as race, class, and gender as they apply to a 
orhiizlaMiare thule Ue] Relaxe|gele] om 


Family Values: 

RVZo] [Ul=\om=ss) o(=\elle] Velo Migele liste late] Relaece)arsx>laVce lieu .<lare 
WVal(o1ame] a=W al=1(e Mien e)ge)aale)ioWial-ucelUl arom iUlareim(oaliareme)mial= 
iKolaavi Nel are MIONsiia=laleliarslamiai-ure]ela(ene)mseleli= ina 





Definitions provided by Merriam-Webster 


BcYol alm olal-amel me) (lake) aclolaly4chalelacmela-mertiate 


‘reproductive justice to recognize that the control, 


RXelohitolaMRclaToMtilelatohay4ohilolaMel mn-tailol(-Mr-laalliays 


oXoLoll-Wmol ale X-> Clo IhaVARl am xolalal-Xeuk-xe Mn Kon dal 
aaxelelconatelamelmecolaalaal lalinl-M atch mel aie dal-teat-h'a-x> 
elekt-xo Mola gola-Mmel (okt mel-Jale(-aart-> Ale] taVAmel ale 
nationality’ (Silliman et al. 2004, 10). 





REPRODUCTIVE JUSTICE: THE BINARY 


These binary terms orient towards the abortion movement. As the words suggest, pro- 
life” means those against abortion. The larger “pro-life movement is grounded in 
religious ideologies and subscribes to the belief that human life begins at conception, 
resulting in actions toward legally prohibiting abortion. The ‘other end” of the debate is 
“pro-choice, which, in this context, means those advocating for legalized abortion. The 
“pro-choice movement’ is occupied by fewer religious and believes that women should 
have the legal right to terminate their pregnancies. 


Fundamentally, the arguments have different groundings. Painted as complete opposites, 
the basis of each movement is distinct. The ‘pro-life’ narrative rests on the personhood of 
a fetus and motherhood as a moral obligation where the ‘pro-choice’ standpoint 
emphasizes bodily autonomy and legislation that supports a blanket definition of 
reproductive rights. This binary follows a dominant perception of cis, white, and middle- 
class womanhood that omits the different experiences of various other identities. As 
ecofeminist Julie Sze writes, environmental injustice itself is a “reminder that people's 
experiences of nature are shaped by their experiences of social, economic, and political 
inequalities’ (Sze 2017, 159). As it extends to reproductive justice, intersectionality 
requires removing those same inequalities that have targeted women for oppressive 
population control (Detraz 2017, 86). While deconstructing these binaries of "life" and 
"choice, including those traditionally excluded must be at the forefront of analyses. 


"PRO-LIFE" 


The ‘pro-life’ movement is commonly associated with Christian religious groups 
and recently with the current Republican Party. Various faith traditions (notably the 


Catholic Church) promote the belief that human life begins at conception and claim 
to preach a ‘consistent life ethic.” This proposition asserts that “all human life is 


inherently valuable” (“Consistent Life Ethic’) and should thus be protected from 
“womb to tomb. Evangelical adoption of “pro-life” has diluted this premise and 


narrowed the focus to abortion. As Rebecca Todd Peters writes in her book Trust 
Women, This pronatalist position is strongest in many of the same states that fail 


to provide adequate healthcare, housing, food, or education for many of the poor 
children in their states’ (Peters 2018, 66). She continues that the state seems more 


focused on the pregnancy than the well-being of the child. The move away from a 


consistent "right to life" ethic has meant this binary rests primarily on constructed 
social narratives of women, touching on their roles, identities, and decisions. 


Sex for Reproduction 

A dominant narrative in deeply traditional 
cultures is that the primary purpose of sex is 
for reproduction and a ‘duty of wives that 
should occur only in heterosexual marriage’ 
(Silliman et al. 2004, 170). This sentiment is 
echoed in Trust Women about the 
fundamentalist Christian position: “anyone 
who has sex is obligated to accept 
oregnancy and childbirth as the 
‘consequence of their sexual activity, but 
also emphasize the sinful nature of sex 
outside marriage’ (Peters 2018, 56). Peters’ 
connection to sin rests on two assumptions: 
that one would only get an abortion if they 
were unmarried and that a child can be a 
punishment. In her book, Peters debunks the 
stereotype that abortion happens only 
outside of marriage by sharing her story: 
that she, as a married woman, had two 
abortions. She resists the framework of “a 
oregnancy as a punishment for assumed 
immoral or irresponsible behavior’ (Peters 
2018, 54) for reasons that are again based 
morally: a child should be a joy. Having a 
child as a disciplinary measure affects not 
just the life of the mother but also the life of 
the potentially unwanted child. Examining 
“pro-life must go beyond the result of the 
oregnancy but also to the expectations of 
reoroduction propping it up. 


Women for Birth 


From the topic of sex for reoroduction 
comes another pivotal narrative in the “pro- 
life” and traditional religious argument- 
that ‘women have a moral obligation to 
bear children’ (Peters 2018, 124). A leading 
figure in Christian churches, the Virgin 
Mary is often thought to be the preeminent 
woman in the Bible. Peters writes that this 
“veneration of Mary as the paragon of 
women has shaped expectations for 
women and the ‘sacrificial nature of 
motherhood’ (Peters 2018, 125) for ages as 
an example and an aspirational model. The 
underlying assumption in arguments 
against abortion comes from this cultural 
expectation that women should have 
children, and recognizing that that isnt the 
path for many women can help break down 
the strict boundaries of “pro-life.” 
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Douliery, Olivier. Anti-abortion activists hold a rally opposing federal funding for Planned Parenthood in front of the US Capitol. Getty Images, 2015. 


Unmentioned Women 


As with so many social issues and concerns, 
there are frequently people unheard and 
erased. The mission of ‘pro-life’ does not 
consider all women who may face political, 
cultural, economic, and social circumstances 
that affect abortion rates. Population control 
has disproportionately focused on poor 
women and women of color, with forced 
sterilizations and targeted family planning. 
As Silliman et al. write, women of color were 
not taken in by the anti-choice rhetoric- ‘they 
knew that the waves of primarily white (male) 
protesters were not seeking to save their 
babies’ (Silliman et al. 2004, 34). The 
language around ‘pro-life’ assumes 
situations and livelihoods of pregnant people 
and doesnt consider so many broad 
categories of identity that can affect people. 
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Katopodis, Tasos. Pro Life supporters gather at the Washington Monument to hear Vice President Mike Pence speak at the March for Life rally in Washington, D.C. Getty Images, 2017. 





"PRO-CHOICE" 


The ‘pro-choice’ movement does not have the same ideological grounding as its 
binary counterpart. Where ‘pro-life’ focuses on moral arguments, pro-choice’ claims 
to focus more on legality and move away from asserting right and wrong, holding that 
it is the woman's right to choose to have an abortion or not. In the governmental 
abortion conversation, a major win for the movement was the Supreme Court ruling 
on Roe v. Wade (1973) that decided state abortion bans were unconstitutional. For the 
“pro-choice” movement, Roe was a principal step in affirming bodily autonomy. 
However, as is written in Undivided Rights, the success of legalization demobilized 
advocates of abortion rights while mobilizing opponents (Silliman et al. 2004, 36). 
Challenges from anti-choice groups and resulting legislation eventually did remobilize 


the ‘pro-choice’ movement, though not without concerns from within. — 


av MLA . 
File, Jacquelyn Martin. Abortion rights demonstrators rally outside the Supreme Court in Washington. AP Photo, 2020. 


Shaull, Lorie. Woman Holding Anti-Abortion Ban Sign in Front of Building. Flickr, year unknown. 


After the legalization of abortion, the definition of rights “made it 
possible to be pro-choice and to accept restrictions such as parental 
involvement laws and bans on public funding of abortion’ (Silliman 
et al. 2004, 37). The ‘pro-choice’ stance was limited to bare legality 
instead of considering actual conditions that lead to abortion in the 
real world. Jael Silliman writes that the “choice” to have children or 
abortion or use contraception is rooted in the neoliberal tradition 
that locates individual rights at its core, and treats the individual's 
control over her body as central to liberty and freedom’ (Silliman et 
al. 2004, 12). She continues that emphasizing an individual choice 
ignores social context, discounting how ‘the state regulates 
populations, disciplines individual bodies, and exercises control 
over sexuality, gender, and reproduction’ (Silliman et al. 2004, 12). 
Structures of power have a heavier hand than the ‘choice’ for a 
woman, especially one met with marginalization in any sphere. 
Women with limited access to contraception or economic insecurity 
are just a few who may not experience this decision as a ‘choice’ 


Furthermore, instances of the movement itself not recognizing (Silliman et al. 2004, 12). 


choice in this nuanced way have influenced how “pro-choice” 





cannot be considered a mere binary. The mainstream movement 
emphasized a ‘legal right to choose, focusing on creating a 
winnable strategy to defend the legal right to abortion, not to 
secure access’ (Silliman et al. 2004, 36). The consequences of 
such were not a burden for the middle-class cis white woman so 
much as they were for women with negative experiences of racism 
and classism. At times, initiatives promoted by the mainstream 
movement have actually turned out to limit the reproductive rights 
of women of color and poor women’ (Silliman et al. 2004, 18). 
NARAL, a national abortion-rights group “opposed sterilization 
regulations on the groups that they deprived women of ‘freedom of 
choice” (Silliman et al. 2004, 19) despite those tactics being 
actively used to control the population of “less desirable’ groups of 
people. Reducing abortion legality to the simple binary of "choice" 
erases struggles and leaves many with continued disadvantages 
in the arena of reproductive health. 





THEMES AND ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


RECONSTRUCTIONS 


Breaking down these binaries and deconstructing the 
backings behind the complicated nature of “life” and “choice” 
requires another examination of those most affected. 


Advocates and opponents of the binary offer solutions meant 
to both reframe and reimagine. Ecofeminist scholars agree 
that a reproductive justice strategy needs to link reoroductive 
rights to other justice issues to enable more women to be 
included’ (Silliman et al. 2004, 24). Undivided Rights 
highlights responsibility “for reforming and transforming the 
mainstream movement’ (Silliman et al. 2004, 23) to fall on 
decentering the predominantly white leaders and 
acknowledging the ways different identities impact the 
experiences of injustice. 


SOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


So many of the groups mentioned in Undivided Rights are doing incredible work in organizing 
for reproductive justice. Some crucial ones include: 
e Black Women's Health Imperative (https://bwhi.org/) 
e Colorado Organization for Latina Opportunity and Reproductive Rights 
(httos://www.colorlatina.org/) 
e The Native American Women’s Health Education Resource Center 
(httos://www.nativeshop.org/) 
Here's a guide to getting involved in reproductive justice: httos://howlatthewomb.com/blog- 
1/2020/8/17/5-ways-to-join-the-reproductive-justice-movement 
For further learning, I really recommend Rebecca Todd Peters’ book Trust Women for its unique 
look at the religious aspects of reproductive justice. 


CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


e Moving forward, who else could benefit from breaking down the dominant narratives 
around the abortion conversation? How can we disseminate this information? 
e What other solutions may there be to reconstruct these binaries? 
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Following the Path of Your Food: The 
Hands that Feed You 


Eduardo Burgos 














Masked Realities 





What comes to mind when you see an image like this? What do you see? How does it make you feel? 
You’re probably thinking it’s a farm with beautiful multi-colored vast mountains 1n the back, with a crystal- 
clear pond where the orange, red, and yellow trees reflect creating a painting in the water. It makes you feel 
comfortable and safe knowing your foods come from here. But what kind of farm? What does it produce? This 
is a beautiful dairy farm that produces your expensive New England cheese. Let us take a deeper look. Who 
does the work? What could be better than small scale farming? What harm could this cause? Well, the reality is 
immigrant labor accounts for 51% of all dairy labor, and dairy farms that employ migrant workers produce 79% 
of the U.S. milk supply (Adcock et.al 2015). Beautiful landscapes produce a sense of joy, of tranquility. But 
they also mask the immense suffering migrant workers experience so that you and your family can enjoy your 


New England cheese. 


To uncover the realities of suffering migrant workers experience for your family to be fed, we will fol- 
low the events of violence that have to occur. Through stories of suffering in the ethnography, Life on the Other 
Border, by Teresa Mares, this Zine will take you through different stops in the food pathway beginning with 
Spanish colonization and ending at your dinning room table. An intersectional approach is necessary to under- 
stand the ways suffering exists at every stage of the food system for humans, nonhumans, and the environment. 


Key Terms 


Intersectionality: An intersectional approach to food sovereignty relies on a focus 
on political and structural inequalities that produce huger across the world, rather 
than focusing on identities and subjectivities. It helps to deconstruct the local/ 
global binary by incorporating the way interlocking systems of class, gender, and 
ethnicity intersect in cross-border dynamics. 


Global/Local Binary: A false binary that masks the realities of a global economic 
system where women are the most impacted by transnational policies that deter- 
mine how and where they can grow food, and the assistance they receive. 





Roadmap 
First Stop: Spanish Colonization 
Second Stop: Transnational Economic Policies 
Third Stop: Forced Migration 
Fourth Stop: Suffering at the Workplace 
Final Stop: Your Home 


Life on the Other Border by Teresa Mares 


This must-read ethnography provides an ecofeminist lens to 
food justice. Mares provides insights into the ways isolation 
creates conditions of suffering and erases the experiences of 
suffering, alienation, and solitude migrant workers experi- 
ence in Vermont. Through the stories of primarily women 
migrant workers facing food insecurity, while producing the 
nations food, this book is essential for anyone wanting to 
genuinely consider where their food comes from, the vio- 
lence bodies undergo, and for those who want to contribute 
to the food sovereignty movement. 
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It all began in 1519, when White Spanish colonizers arrived on the 
shores of the Yucatan Peninsula and forced indigenous groups to 
slavery for labor. This is the first form of suffering people had to 
experience for you to have access to easily available dairy products 
at your grocery store: The violent colonization of indigenous 
groups in what is now considered Latin America. Fertile soil be- 
came infertile as it was overworked for over-seas profit. Once de- 
pleted and exhausted of their natural resources, indigenous workers 
were displaced from their lands and forced to migrate or work their 
land under the Spanish empire. This type of structural violence uses 
a binary of indigeneity and civilization to create dynamics of power 
placing Eurocentric ideals as superior and indigenous traditions, 
practices, and ideologies as inferior. Generations of mistreatment 
and inequality become embodied and normalized. Communities 1n 
Latin America exist under an identity formed by colonization, suf- 
fering, and disillusion. Understanding this first occurrence of direct 
violence is essential to understanding the history of the foody sys- 
tem and where your food comes from. 





Second Stop: Transnational Economic Policies 
5 . In a world dominated by capitalism, the local/global binary is used to 
There are no locals and globals, ely locals m +6 direct blame upon individuals rather than focusing on political and 
relation to various global processes”- Carolyn _ structural inequalities that produce suffering. This false binary be- 
Sachs and Anouk Patel-Campillo tween the local and the global does not acknowledge how capitalism 
and imperialism have erased the boundaries of the global/local binary 
and instead constructed a global economy grounded on exploitation of 
poor people, nonhumans, and the land. A form of U.S. neoliberal in- 
tervention leading to the displacement of people from Mexico 1s the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), which deregulated 
- agricultural trade between the U.S., Canada, and Mexico. Shaping 
NAFTA 1s the neoliberal assumption that reducing trade barriers is 
always good and always benefits all parties. However, this trade intro- 
duced large farming corporations and businesses in Mexico from the 
U.S., leaving low-scale, primarily indigenous farmworkers unable to 
compete in the market. The agreement also abolished all forms of 
communal land tenure, including collective ejidos that were the main 
legacies of the revolution. Causing major constitutional changes in 
Mexico, poor communities that were in the forefront of the revolution 
were now left without the land to cultivate their crops, creating a sense 
of disillusion, loss, and suffering. 





Third Stop: Forced Migration 


We have now arrived at the U.S. Mexican Southern Border where thousands of migrants cross the desert for 
survival. The U.S. labor force relies on displaced people to do physically exhausting work to produce the na- 
tion’s food. The displacement of people for survival produces immense trauma and suffering both at the bor- 
der and across it. Migrant workers must leave behind their families, their culture, their language, their farm- 
ing strategies, and ultimately their livelihood. This movement 1s not voluntary, rather people must migrate to 
survive. Mares describes the story of Juana using an ethnographic cartoon. Here is her story of migration: 
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Fourth Stop: Suffering at the Workplace 


Feeding the nation, but not being fed “Women, children, small farmers, 
and rural dwellers are most vul- 
Once in the U.S. migrant works face immense barriers 1n ac- nerable to malnutrition; approxi- 
cessing healthy food, although they feed the nation. Being in a border mately 17 million children are 
zone like Vermont, migrant workers are in constant threat of deporta- born underweight annually as a 
tion. Fear prevails their every-day lives, leading to the deterioration of result of inadequate nutrition of 
both their mental and physical health. Migrant workers experience a their mothers before and during 
sense of confinement to their employer owned homes and inclusively pregnancy” -Carolyn Sachs and 
rely on their employers to do grocery shopping for them. Coupled with Anouk Patel-Campillo 


workplace abuse, migrant workers suffer to produce the foods that feed 
you. Mares describes how migrant dairy workers exists “where one’s 
labor 1s simultaneously invisible and indispensable, and the public 
spaces where one’s body is hypervisible and vulnerable to sur- = 
veillance and deportation” (Mares 2019). Using the story of Na- > 
talia, Mares showcases how migrant women experience the na ea} 
greatest harm due to food insecurity. Natalia’s “labor in the in- © 
dustrial food system was a complete contrast to the more local- 
ized food system she had grown up with in rural Chia- 

pas. There, Natalia and her family grew many of the foods that 
they ate, beans included, and as a child she even hunted for 
some of her food using a slingshot” (Mares 2019). Given the 
limitations of Natalia’s employment and confinement she expe- 
riences as an undocumented laborer, she becomes alienated 
from the mode of production of her own families food, leaving 
her with few options to access healthy foods. 





Gender Dynamics 


Transnational gender dynamics influence the work women can 
do. Natalia describes how “in Mexico, there is no work for women, on- 
ly the men work in corn and beans” (Mares 2019). Having no gu 
other options for work, migrant women work long hours, 
both on the farm, and in their home to ensure their families 
are fed. These similar structures of inequality that limit wom- 
en’s choices for labor are seen across the border. Gabriela, 
another migrant dairy worker in Vermont describes how “to 
be a woman here in Vermont, a migrant, it’s difficult because 
there aren’t as many opportunities to work in places where 
you would like to work, like in a restaurant as in other plac- 
es. There isn’t anything for us, so there isn’t anything else Z 
left for you except to work in a dairy farm, even if you don’t ~ === 
want to because it’s really difficult” (Mares 2019). Migrant ~~~ 
women experience physical suffering because of the work F°a® 
that they do, and their bodies show it: “you have to work like =~ Be 
twelve hours and it’s really too much work. When I worked 
there, it was like I was drugged when I finally had a chance to sleep. I 
have never felt as tired as that. Because 1t was so hard and so much 
work, sometimes I worked twelve hours as well. And it was 
hard” (Mares 2019). Using Sunaura Taylor’s insights into the global 
food system, we can see how our food system is dependent on suffering 
and produces it at every level. The food system 1s a leading driver of 
climate change, creates incredibly dangerous stress injuries, and ulti- 
mately creates disability both for humans and non-human animals. 
Workers, like industrially grown animals, are separated from their fam- 
ilies, mistreated, and overworked to provide for the capitalist system 


we all participate in. 


Final Stop: Your Home 


We have arrived at the end of the path of violent suffering. Here lies your hands receiving the products of mi- 
grant labor. How could it be that for you to purchase delicious cheese, so much suffering had to occur? Does 
the cheese label tell you of this suffering? How would you know? The commodity fetish occurs when the labor 
to produce a product is made invisible. The cheese in this case 1s fetishized, while the suffering of migrant 
dairy workers remains hidden among the beautiful landscape of the farm and the fancy packaging of your 
cheese. Karl Marx emphasizes how the value of objects are viewed as intrinsic, not as a result of human labor. 
In this way, relationships are made to objects, rather than to people: “the existence of the things and commodi- 
ties, and the value-relation between the products of labour which stamps them as commodities, have absolutely 
no connection to their physical properties and with the material relations arising therefrom” (Marx 1978). The 
next time you are strolling through your local grocery store aisles, looking to purchase any dairy or fresh pro- 
duce, remember the last hands that touched it. Remember the historical suffering that migrant workers have to 
embody and endure to feed you. Remember that like the dairy cows, migrant workers are confined to a space 
where their bodies serve only to produce labor. Remember that our food system is global, not local and women 
of color are among the most impacted by transnational policies that shape how our food is produced. Remem- 
ber that “vulnerability across species creates powerful opportunities for solidarity between workers, animals, 
environmentalists, and all of us who want to challenge the [food] industry’s disregard for life” (Taylor 2017). 
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Continue to be informed: Check out these food justice organizations 
Food Chain Workers Alliance: https://foodchainworkers.org/ 
United Farm Workers: https://ufw.org/ 
CATA: The Farmworker Support Committee: https://www.cata-farmworkers.org/ 
International Labor Rights Forum: https://laborrights.org/ 
Workers Center for Racial Justice: https://www.center4racialjustice.org/ 
The Farmworker Project: https://thefarmworkerproject.org/ 
Alianza Nacional de Campesinas: https://www.alianzanacionaldecampesinas.org/ 
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WHAT IS DISABILITY 
JUSTICE? 


THE FRAMEWORK THAT TIES DISABILITY 
AND ABLEISM TO OTHER FORMS OF 
OPPRESSION AND IDENTITY: RACE, 
SOCIOECONOMIC CLASS, GENDER, 

SEXUALITY, ETC. STARTED BY THE 

DISABILITY JUSTICE COLLECTIVE IN 2005 

BY MAINLY DISABLED WOMEN OF COLOR 

(PATTY BERNE, MIA MINGUS, AND STACE 

MILBERN), THE FRAMEWORK HAS BEE 

USED IN AN INTERSECTIONAL ei 

REASSESS DISABILITY, HUMAN RIGHT: 
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WHAT IS ANIMAL 
LIBERATION? 


ANIMAL LIBERATION CONSISTS OF 
DECONSTRUCTING THE ABLEISM AND 
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HOlll ARE DISABILITY 
JUSTICE AND ANTHA ( _~ 
LIBERATION ENTANGLED?) 
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IN THE SAME WAY THAT ANIMALS ARE LOOKE D UPON IN 
A DESTRUCTIVE OR PITYING MANNER: BY HUMANS, | 
DISABLED COMMUNITIES RECEIVE THE SAME UNFAIR) | 
TREATMENT FROM ABLED COMMUNITIES, SUNAURA 
TAYLOR BRINGS TOGETHER THIS CONNECTION IN HER | 
BOOK, BEASTS OF BURDEN, POINTING OUT THAT MERCY 
KILLING AND ANIMAL DISABILITIES IN PARTICULAR ARE 
A PRIME EXAMPLE OF HOW THE TWO ARE RELATED. 
SEEING AN ANIMAL WHO IS WOUNDED IN SOMEWAY 
IGNITES FEELINGS OF “DESTRUCTION AND PITY,” 
INVOKING FEAR THAT THE ANIMAL CAN SPREAD 
DISEASES WHILE SIMULTANEOUSLY PITYING THEM AND 
WANTING TO RECEIVE THEM OF THEIR PAIN. SHE 
EXPLAINS THAT THIS PERCEPTION IS DIRECTLY 
CORRELATED TO HOW DISABLED BODIES ARE PITIED 
AND SEEN AS NEEDING HELP AND AN AS LESSER 
PEOPLES. ADDITIONALLY, TAYLOR CALLS FOR 
“RECOGNIZING NEW WAYS OF VALUING LIFE THAT 
AREN’T LIMITED BY SPECIFIC PHYSICAL OR MENTAL 
CAPABILITIES, ” ENCOURAGING WAYS TO DEFINE 















Same EMPHASIZE THAT ABLEISM 

\. ~ DOESN’T AFFECT ANIMALS AND DISABLED PEOPLE IN 
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AE TAHLMKING... 


© MERCY KILLING 


66 “AT A CANADIAN COOPERATIVE WILDLIFE HEALTH 
THE CONCEPT OF MERCY CENTRE, A FOX WITH ARTHROGRYPOSIS WAS SHOT 


KILLING CARRIES WITHIN BECAUSE OF AN ‘ABNORMAL GAIT’ AND APPEARED 

SICK,” DESPITE HAVING A NORMAL MUSCLE MASS 

IT TWO OF THE MOST AND THE ABILITY TO DIGEST FOOD (23). PITY AND 
PROMINENT RESPONSES FEAR CONTRIBUTED TO THIS KILLING, FUELED BY THE 

JUDGEMENT THAT THIS FOX’S LIFE WAS 
TO DISABILITY: UNACCEPTABLE AND UNLIVABLE, NOT WORTH 
DESTRUCTION AND PITY.” LIVING. HUMAN ABLEISM ALLOWED THIS FOX TO DIE, 
ALLOWING FOR THE SOLE PERCEPTION OF EQUATING 
(TAYLOR, 23) DISABILITY TO SUFFERING TO EXIST. 





© "NORMAL" 





HUMANS LIVE IN A WORLD THAT IS BUILT FOR ABLE-BODIED 
PEOPLE. TAYLOR’S OWN GRANDMOTHER HAS EVEN INSISTED 


“VARIATIONS AMONG THAT IF TAYLOR WERE LEFT ALONE, WITHOUT HELP FROM 


SPECIES SHOULD BE THE ABLE-BODIED, SHE WOULD “QUICKLY STARVE” UNLESS 
SOMEONE WERE TO FEED HER. HOWEVER, THIS ARGUMENT IS 
EMBRACED AND FLAWED: ALL HUMANS HAVE EVOLVED SOLELY THROUGH 
EACH OTHER’S HELP — THE WAY OUR SOCIETIES ARE FORMED 


CHERISHED RATHER THAN ARE THROUGH THE SUPPORT OF ONE ANOTHER. ABLE-BODIED 
USED TO JUSTIFY HUMAN _ PEOPLE ARE NOT SELF-RELIANT; THERE ARE MANY WAYS IN 


WHICH THEY RELY ON THEIR FAMILIES, FRIENDS, AND 


DOMINANCE.” COMMUNITIES TO THRIVE: HOW ELSE WOULD HUMANS GET 
CLEAN WATER, ELECTRICITY, AND EASY ACCESS TO FOOD? 
(TAYLOR, 60) THE EXPLOITATION OF DISABLED PEOPLE’S NEED FOR HELP 


NEEDS TO BE DISMANTLED AND RETHOUGHT AS NORMAL, 
BECAUSE IT IS ALREADY THE NORM. 


G) DISABILITY STEREOTYPES 


P PETA RELEASED A “GOT AUTISM” ANIMAL RIGHTS 
DISABILITY IS CAMPAIGN THAT SUGGESTED THE IDEA THAT 
REGULARLY USED ASA AUTISM AND DRINKING MILK WERE LINKED, 
PERPETUATING AND EXPLOITING THE FEAR OF 
FEAR-MONGERING TROPE  picagiep pEOPLE TO PROMOTE A VEGAN AGENDA. 


IN VEGAN CAMPAIGNS PETA ISN’T ALONE IN THIS EFFORT: THERE HAVE 
BEEN CASES OF VEGANS SHAMING MEAT-EATERS 


THAT FOCUS ON HUMAN 
BY PROMOTING THE FEAR OF “FAT, DISEASED, 

HEALTH. LAZY, UNHEALTHY, AND UNATTRACTIVE” PEOPLE, 

AGAIN ADVOCATING FOR ANIMAL RIGHTS AT THE 


(TAYLOR, 60) 
COST OF DISABLED COMMUNITIES. 





USING QUEER 
THEORY 


WIMALS , 





NATURE, AND ALL | S POSE POSITIONAL TO 
THE WHITE, HETEROSE MALE — : 
JUSTICE FOR ALL MARGINALIZED GROUPS. 
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ALSO KNOWN AS 
THIS COMMUNITY HAS 
DISABILITY/ACCESS 
= ORGANIZING THAT MEETS 
2 EVERY 2ND AND 4TH 
cake SUNDAY OF EACH MONTH 
Rr hg TO SUPPORT ANTI- 

- ABLEISM, ACCESS, AND 
DISABILITY JUSTICE 
EFFORTS. SURJ 
RECOGNIZES THAT 
iby pibiverse | ABLEISM IS A WORK OF 

R WHITE SUPREMACY, 
CAPITALISM, AND COLONIZATION, WHICH ARE ALL 
SYSTEMS THAT DEVALUE DISABLED BODIES AND MINDS AS 
UNNATURAL, INVALID, AND UNWORTHY. THIS HAS 
PARTICULARLY AFFECTED WHO HAVE 
BEEN DEEMED AS DANGEROUS, UNFIT, AND DISPOSABLE. 
MUCH OF THE DISABILITY JUSTICE MOVEMENT HAS BEEN 
CO-OPTED BY WHITE ACTIVISTS, SIMILAR TO MOVEMENTS 
THAT ADVOCATE FOR REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS AND FEMINISM. 
SURJ EMPHASIZES THE IMPORTANCE OF CENTERING THE 
LIVES AND AND LEADERSHIP OF DISABLED BIPOC. YOU CAN 
REACH OUT TO OR 
FOR MORE INFO. 
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AN INDEPENDENT NEWS AND ANALYSIS SITE THAT WRITES 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL ANIMAL LIBERATION LEFT. THEY 
FACILITATE MANY PODCASTS AND INTERVIEMS, MOST 
RECENTLY WITH JABARI BRISPORT, THE WElll YORK STATE 
SENATOR FOR DISTRICT 25, WHERE THEY MADE SURE TO 
UPLIFT GRASSROOTS CAMPAIGNS LIKE HIS AND ALSO 
ADDRESS HIS INFLUENCE FOR MORE CAMPAIGNS 
SUPPORTING ANIMALS. THEY ALSO INCLUDE REVIEWS AND 
EXCERPTS OF RELATED LITERATURE, ONE OF IIHICH 
EXAMINES SUNAURA TAYLOR?S WORK! THIS IS A GREAT 
SITE THAT COMPILES ALL RESOURCES ON ANIMAL 
LIBERATION AND IF YOU CAN, DONATE TO THEIR 
JOURNALISM: THEY DON’T HAVE A PAYINALL, ADS, 
CORPORATE MONEY, OR TIES TO ANY ADVOCACY 
ORGANIZATIONS. 
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DRAWINGS FROM 
HTTPS: / /\MIN. JUSTIIONDERING. 10/ANIMAL -DISABILITY-LIBERATION-WITH- 
SUNAURA- TAYLOR/ 
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Indigenous Braiding 


Written by Elyse Decker 


Indigenous in this article will be defined as the people and culture of 
those who were and are the original inhabitants of North America or 
Turtle Island. Though Indigenous can be applied to any people who 
lived originally in a land, for example the tribal people of Africa who 
have their own hair and braiding traditions, this paper will only focus 
on the traditions and connections within North America. 


Table of Contents Braiding in this piece is defined as the weaving of different strands 


whether it be of hair or plants with cultural significance. 
Historical Context-1 


a Historical Context 


Kinship-3 
Prior to Colonization, there were hundreds of Indigenous tribes 


Queerness-3 throughout North America each with their own rich traditions and 


Resurgence-4 culture, however amongst all of them, a common tie is the presence 


of braiding. Braiding of hair, medicinal plants, and grasses often 
represents connection, with the practice of weaving highlighting the 
intertwined nature between people and their surroundings. Since 
braiding requires materials, special relationships formed in the 
cultivation of medicinal and spiritual plants as well as peoples’ hair. A 
quote that represents the importance of this relationship is written by 
Sister Sky, an Indigenous organization and business run by two sisters 
who make skin and hair care products from traditional plants after 
learning from their grandmother. 


“It is said that single strands of hair are weak when tugged on, 
however, when you pull all of the hair together in a braid the hair 
is strong. This reinforces the value of the family and tribe along 
with our connection to all of creation.” (Sister Sky) 


It is critically important to know both the history of Indigenous tribes 
before the arrival of colonizers and how colonization as an event and 
process has destroyed and attempted to erase this history. In Canada 
and the United States, Residential boarding schools would steal 
Indigenous children and in an immediate attempt to “kill the Indian, 
save the man” would cut off the children’s hair and braids to sever 
their connection with their tribes and land. The children would be 
forced to learn the colonialist’s language, culture, and norms in spaces 
of extreme violence and the number of children who died in those 
schools is still not fully documented. 
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Land Connection 


Indigenous hair and braiding represent connection 
to sacred and traditional lands. A proverb in the 
Aleut Tribe is, “the longer the hair the stronger the 
land” this is because hair strength is directly tied 
to diet and spirituality which are nourished by a 
reciprocal relationship with the land. 


Braiding is also an integral part of multiple 
ceremonies in which thanks are given to the land 
for the gifts that have been bestowed upon the 
tribe, this is also why plants such as sweetgrass are 
braided. Another ceremony, prominent in the 
Navajo Nation, uses braids in mourning rites, when 
someone passes away a braid is cut voluntarily and 
in accordance with the deceased wishes the braid 
is either burned to release the spirit into the sky or 
buried to forever tie the spirit to the earth. 
Braiding cements a tribe’s ancestral connection to 
the land without the need of a colonialist form of 
ownership. 


Arnie Leon pictured on the right explains, “Prayers 
are said while my hair is being braided, and this 
positive energy is transferred in everything | do”. 


Physical Embodiment 


There are many commonalities found between indigenous tribes 
throughout the Americas, why is braiding uniquely key to resurgence and 
the fight against colonialism? 


It is because braiding is a physical embodiment of indigeneity, one that 
can be seen and felt and is inclusive of all bodies and peoples. One does 
not have to have your own hair to braid because you can braid many 
things, and one does not have to be physically able to braid to have 
braiding be a part of your life. There are also no mistakes when it comes 
to braiding, if you use one strand twice, if you twist it, if some sections are 
tight and some are not it does not matter because it is the thought behind 
the practice that matters. No two braids are the same. 


Physicality is also important due to the legacy of the blood quantum 
mechanics which grew out of a colonial desire to breed the indigeneity 
out of people. In modern day Canada and the United States to be 
“registered” Indigenous there is a complex process involving blood 
percentages that have to be met which often makes Indigenous people 
who are not born on reservations or do not have tribal status feel like they 
are not Indigenous. That is not true and braiding can be an avenue for 
them to visually and physically indicate that they are Indigenous and 
connected to their tribes. 


Leanne Simpson, author of As We Have Always Done writes, “Edna says, 
“wear your teachings,” and what she is telling us when she does, is that 
you can’t study or read about this system to understand it. One has to 
animate our practices of living” (29) 


Animation through braiding is a direct confrontation of genocide and 
erasure and as Braudie Blais-Billie an Indigenous artist and activist says, 
“From birth to death, hair is respected as an intimate extension of the self 
as well as a connection to the world”. 





Kinship 


Kinship in Indigenous communities has always been 
strong, as Kim TallBear describes, “Our traditional 
societies had been sustained by strong kin relations 
in which women had significant authority” (150). 


Braiding was one way that this kinship stayed 
strong and didn’t fray — and reviving communal 
braiding today is one such way to help restore 
communities after the forced separation of 
residential boarding schools and migration to 
reservations. Braiding is common between the 
younger people in a tribe and elders and amongst 
family members while passing down stories. 


Braiding practices are also a way for male 
identifying Indigenous people to move away from 
western notions of masculinity and patriarchal 
familial relations toward a healthy love and respect 
for each person. 


“| love the process of braiding my son's hair. It's a 
beautiful way to bond with him. While braiding it | 
offer prayers, giving thanks for his kind heart, kind 
mind and kind spirit”. -Daniel Garcia pictured on the 
right 
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“Decolonization is not an individual choice” 
TallBear writes, “We must collectively oppose... 
this includes opposing norms and policies that 
reward normative kinship ties” (152) 


Queerness 


Queerness has many different meanings; in modern western 
society it has come to represent LGBTQ people and more 
recently Indigenous people who identify as Two Spirit. Two 
Spirit individuals in many tribes often have special roles, such as 
healers or leaders and with that comes specific and cross gender 
braids. The Two Spirit individual pictured on the right provides 
an example of the types of masculine and feminine hairstyles 


and dress that were common. 


However, Queerness in this piece will also refer to any sexuality 





and bodily representation outside of white heterosexual 
imaginaries which includes most Indigenous men. In western 
colonialist society having long hair is seen as emasculating and 
taboo but in Indigenous tribes it represents strength and 


connection. 


Julian Brave Noisecat, a member of the Canim Lake Band 


Tsq’escen Nation says, “Growing out your hair-particularly as a 


Native man-is an expression of cultural and political pride and 
defiance against a brutal history of forced assimilation”. He 
argues that braiding can be an avenue for reclaiming bodily 


sovereignty from colonialist conceptions. 


Resurgence 


Indigeneity is resilience in the face of colonialism’s unending 


fight to destroy Indigenous connection to the land, Kinships, 


and Queerness. Today there are hundred of Indigenous 
organizations, tribes, and freedom fighter groups fighting 
against the capitalist, colonialist system and braiding has been 
an area of connection and strength between them. From 
Daniel Garcia’s #boyswithbraids flourishing throughout the 
territories and tribes in Canada to attorney and activist Tara 
Houska winning legal battles, Indigenous braiding is an arena 
for informational awareness and a place to fight against 


discrimination. 


Braiding is also a space for coalition building with other 
groups fighting against capitalism and colonialism like the 
Black community. One recent instance of this is “Braiding 
Black and Indigenous Intimacies” an art installation featuring 
First Nations artists Jeneen Frei Njootli and Tsema Igharas and 
Black British artists Tamar Clarke-Brown and Isaac Kariuki 


Finally, braiding is a practice that can be passed down to the 
younger generation of Indigenous people. Sacred Indigenous 
lessons can be woven into the practice to assure a 
continuation of culture and the spirit to fight against the 
destruction of traditional lands and colonialism. 
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Black Food Justice: a movement that seeks 
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cess to healthy, nourishing food for Black 
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Food Apartheid: “a system of segregation 
that relegates certain people to food abun- 
dance and others to food scarcity” (Penni- 
man 2019). 
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roots and carrying forth those teachings tn 
the present and into the future 


Black Liberation: a movement that strives for 
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“It is not enough to know where grocery 
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the food they choose. Food access does 
not begin and end with the supermarket—it 
reflects societal ills that manifest in several 
ways. Recognizing this issue as part of racial 
and economic justice brings us in conversa- 
tion with researchers, advocates, and activ- 
ists who challenge our beliefs”(Reese 2016). 


This quotation from “The Roots of Food In- 
equalities” by Ashante M. Reese exemplifies how 
far-reaching food tnaccessiblity is, and how the 
fight for food access Is intertwined with social 
justice. Putting food in conversation with so- 
cial justice reveals an abundance of many orgs, 
Stories, and activists that demonstarate work- 
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ASHANTE M. REESE 


Ashante M. Reese ts an Assistant Professor 
_ Se of African and African Diaspora Studies at 
the University of Texas at Austin. Her re- 
search explores Black food geographies, 


food studies and food justice, and abolition. 
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https://justfood.as.uky.edu/speaker/ashante-m-reese/ 





Her book Black food geographies: race, self-reliance and food access ts invaluable for 
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Black community in Deanwood, Washington DC offers tangible solutions to combating 
food tnaccessiblity and inequality. An important and often overlooked issue that she up- 
lifts is the agency of Black people. She writes, “Far less attention has been given to how 
residents navigate low food access to acquire the food they prefer or need or to how 
people create meaning in the process of doing so” (Reese 2019; 131). This effectively 
tackles the incorrect notion that Black people are helpless and that systems of oppres- 
sion are totalizing. Whether it is opening up their own grocery stores or growing food, 
Reese’s fieldwork demonstrates that Black people are not passive in the face of inequall- 
ty. Agency, both indivual and communally, is central to Black food justice. 


Reese offers us this critical question: 
“Where do we go when we put food in the context of 
Black Liberation? (Reese 2019; 137). 
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LEAH PENNIMAN 
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SOUL FIRE FARM 
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who is one of the co-founders of Soul Fire Farm. 
Soul Fire Farm seeks to address food injustice, 
recconnect people of color with the land, and also 


teach sustainable agricultural methods. 





https://newearthconversation.org/leah-penniman-public-lecture/ 
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Penniman’s interview on bringing people of color back to the land provides insight to her moti- 
vation to start Soul Fire Farm, and how her work ts a part of the fight for Black food justice. Her 
farm provides food for nearby communities, trains and educates Black and brown farmers, and 
organizes to change the oppressive systems that make resources inaccessible for people of col- 
or. A big part of her work is tapping into Sankofa- re-ddicovering and tapping into ancestral ways 
of being in relationship with the land. This has a heavy spiritual component to it- Penniman empha- 
sizes the practices of offering song and prayers to the land before planting, and also asking the 
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is thatof connecting the past, present, and the future not just in her farming methods, but also in 
the ways that she tackles social inequalities. This is exemplified in Penniman’s deliberate use of the 
term food apartheid instead of food desert, and in her discussions of how redlining and the inten- 
tional reduction in Black farmers have all been injustices enacted by the government. Penniman’s 
work beautifully honors the agency of the land and people, and emphasizes the importance of 
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Penniman offers us this critical question: “What 
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BLACK PANTHERS’ FREE BREAK- 
FAST PROGRAM 



























em he Black Panther’s Free Breakfast for School Children 
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“4 children. “The program was simple: party members and 
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fast options for children, and prepared and served the 
food free of charge” (Blakemore 2018). The program 
was viewed as a threat by the then FBI head J. Edgar 
Hoover who mobilized law enforcement and the gov- 
ernment to dismantle the program. As a result, the 
program was dismantled in the mid 1970s. Despite 
being shut down, the program was the blueprint for 
federal school breakfast programs that emerged tn the 
1970s. (Blakemore 2018). This program ts an example 
(0) Io 1-1) ere) palaalelalinva aexereyed ni y4|ayoae-] ale mr-(0(6| Rott) ploam dale 
material needs of tts members. 


https://www.thetaskforce.org/lessons-learned-from-the-black-panther-party/ 


Billy X Jennings, former Black Panther Party 
archivist is pictured on the left, on the day 
of the 50th anniversary of the Free Break- 
fast Program (Harshaw 2019). 


https:/www.kqed.org/arts/13867337/the-black-panther-partys-free-breakfast-program-a-50- 
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The BPP offers us this critical question: What does Is 
mean to invest in the wellebeing of your community 
CSD. 
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MONICA WHITE 


Monica White is an assistant professor of environmen- 
tal justice at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. Her 
research explores sustaniable communal food systems 
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https://dces.wisc.edu/people/faculty/monica-white/ 
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ment, White dispells the notion that Black Americans, specifically African-Americans, 
have only a painful relationship to the land. She writes, “Contrary to popular percep- 
tions, African Americans fought for their right to own and control land, grow food, 
and maintain their livelihoods and identities as farmers” (White 2018; 143). African 
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practice of food cultivation Is one of the oldest methods of resisting systems of op- 
pression. This can be seen tn the food practices of enslaved people: “For those who 
were enslaved, this practice of growing food, especially foods from the motherland, 
and the social exchanges that went on in the marketplaces were also opportunities to 
enact freedom. Using food production, the enslaved were able to practice the cultural 
and ceremonial uses of land they had brought with them, as a way to celebrate their 
ancestors and the homeland they left behind” (White 2018; 13-14). Food ts never just 
food; it ts tiled to Black liberation, justice, and resilience. 


White offers us this critical question: How can tapping into an- 
cestral methods of resistance aid us in the fight for Black food 
justice (and Black Liberation)? 


What ts the significance of Black Food Justice? 


The research and activism of the 
AIKOlnciaaleale(e)arere MA nlom Ole10) 0)(om-] ale 
orgs demonstrates that the cen- 
tral mission of Black Food Jus- 
tice ts tied to sustaning Black life. 
It is because of this mission that 
Black people, especially those 
who do work concerning Black 
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with obstacles. To sustain Black 
life is to threaten white suprem- 
acy. To sustain Black life ts to 
work towards Black Liberation. 
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Tanya Field- her organization links gender justice and food jus- 
iets 
The Black Feminist Project: https://www.theblackfeminist 
project.org 
Here’s an interview of her: https://www.theguardian.com/ 
us-news/20 17/jun/12/new-york-city-food-justice-communi 
ty-garden-libertad-urban-farm 


Karen Washington- founder of the Rise and Root Farm in New 
York which provides New Yorkers with fresh produsce 
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Rise and Root Farm: https:/www.riseandrootfarm.com 
Davita Davidson- works with the nonprofit FoodLab Detroit 
which is a part of Detroit’s urban agricultural movement 

Link to an article explaining her work: https:/www.south 

ernfoodways.org/northward-bound-detroits-evolving-food- 
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Southern Foodways Alliance- an organizations that works on 
eorerlaalolaljarcar-]alemoy.<0) (ella youn tarom Kelere M-1K0) m(oh-Wr-]a(0 Mm KOlele mI (Ola (or 
of the American South and amplifies the voices of those that 
go ignored 
Link to website: https:/;www.southernfoodways.org/about- 
us/ 
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La tcofeminism 


A Zine by Sammy Burchell 





is the intersection between the fat 
acceptance movement as well as fat feminism and some 


of the major themes of ecofeminism. 


A major concern of the fat acceptance movement is the medicalization of obesity, 
which allows being fat to be considered the cause of numerous Nealth concerns and 
shortened lifespans. This medicalization allows the medical concerns of fat people, 
especially women, to be trivialized and boiled down to “you need to lose weignt,” 
despite growing evidence tnat being overweight might be another symptom rather 
than a cause. While this is still an intense debate, both sides have connected trends In 
obesity and negative healtn effects to marginalized communities. The following 
quotes are from two articles that disagree on whether obesity causes negative health 
effects or whether they come from the same source, but both point to stressed 
communities and dangerous environments as the main underlying factor. AS many 
ecofeminists point out, marginalized communities disproportionately face the effects 
of climate change, meaning that racial, gender, social, and environmental justices are 
all connected. By acknowledging the disproportionate percentage of fat people in 
marginalized communities we can aad fat justice to this list of intersectional 
connections and realize that obesity rates likely won't decrease until the systematic 
marginalization of these communities most affected by climate change is addressed. 





An important discussion for both disability activists and the fat acceptance 
movement is wnat bodies are considered “natural” and “normal” and therefore 
allowed to exist in society witnout special treatment or accommodations. As 
Sunaura Taylor discusses in her book Beasts of Burden, disabled bodies are seen as 
existing outside of what is considered “normal” or “natural,” yet these distinctions 
are primarily made by the human-designed architecture of the world around US. 
For example, Taylor points out that stairs are considered “normal,” while curb cuts 
are “accommodations” made for people with disabilities. Stairs are not any more 
“natural” than curb cuts, but our ideas of what bodies are normal are so ingrained 
In society that we still make this distinction. Fat people face very similar challenges, 
as their bodies are considered outside of the norm and most spaces are designed 
for people of a certain size. For bigger people, everywhere from movie theaters to 
amusement parks to airplanes can be inaccessible, as these spaces are designed 
for what is considered a “normal” body. Anyone with a boay that differs from the 
mold require “special” accommodations, despite the fact that none of these spaces 
are innerently natural to begin with. This issue has become so widespread that 
Rebecca Alexander founded AllGo, an app that allows people to rate businesses 
and other public spaces on now well they accommodate larger people. 
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AllGo, an app by Rebecca Alexander allows 
plus sized people to leave review on 
businesses based on how well designed they 
are for all plus sized people. 


‘Unatural’ Bodies in Natural Spaces 
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"Fat GirlS Hiking is fat activism, body liberation & 
outdoor community. We want to take the shame and 
stigma out of the word FAT and empower it. Our 
TOMO Nice Sa) \Olens Gell Sm O CMs eee ies el Geen nmin 
outdoors. We promote weight-neutrality and Health 
At Every Size. We want to create a space where fat 
and marginalized folks can come together in 
community to create safer spaces in the outdoors. 
Fat Girls Hiking is a community where people can 
access outdoor spaces in a way that meets their 
needs. We believe in representation for fat Tolks, 
folks of all ages, races, ethnicities, religions, classes, 
abilities, genders and sexual identities. NO diet talk, 
NO weight loss talk, NO body shaming and NO 
bigotry of any kind is allowed in our online or real-life 
Spaces. Our community is a safer space for 
marginalized folks and allies!" -Fat Girls Hiking 
Aalisssilolamcite]tciaarclale 


Even in natural spaces, ideas of what bodies 
are normal heavily determine who is accepted 
into activities like hiking. As Alison Kafer 
discusses in chapter 6 of ner book Feminist 
Queer, Crip, trails in natural spaces like National 
Parks rarely accommodate people with 
different forms of movement than walking 
unassisted, which prevents most people with 
disabilities from accessing most trails. In 
addition to these physical barriers, many 
people are neld back by societal ideas of what 
kinds of bodies should be engaging with 
nature. Hikers are expected to be able-bodied, 
thin, and white, as demonstrated by almost all 
niking magazine covers. In order to combat the 
idea that nikers are only Supposed to look and 
move in a certain way, many groups Nave 
formed to create a more inclusive and mutually 
Supportive environment for hiking. Two 
examples of such groups are Unlikely Hikers 
and Fat Girls Hiking, which both aim to create a 
Safe space for people with marginalized bodies 
to hike and engage with nature. 





« One of the most direct connections between fat justice and the environment 
are the numerous articles linking obesity to climate change. Since the early 
2000s there nave been pieces publisned about obesity causing climate change. 
However, more recent studies suggest that the link between obesity and 
climate change is more likely due to tne environmental damage inflicted by the 
food system, specifically meat production. As Greta Gaard discusses in her 
2015 piece, meat production has increased over the years as meat eating Nas 
become a sign of wealth in much of the Global South and a necessity in tne 
Global North. As Gaard also notes, the exclusion of talks about the 
environmental consequence of meat production as well as the erasure of non 
Numan voices in global climate talks is one of the ways people who profit most 
from capitalism can avoid acknowledging capitalism as the root cause of 
climate change. To this end, it becomes easier to blame fat people for climate 
change than face the underlying cause of both: industrial meat production. 
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Carbon emissions fuelled by high rates 
Why overeating is an ecological of obesity 
nightmare ) 








A new research article states that the obesity epidemic Is affecting more than just 


walstlines. 





A High rates of obesity are adding to climate crisis, says a new study. Photograph: PA 





Blaming fat people for climate change is a particularly easy task, as it follows on a 
long tradition of blaming fat people for numerous failings, including corruption, 
excess, and their own obesity. Corpulence is seen as the result of overindulgence 
and excess, despite overwhelming medical evidence that tne relationship between 
overeating and weignt gain isn’t so direct. Because being overweight is so steeped 
in moral judgement, the obese body has become the physical and visual 
representation of overindulgence, excess, and greed, which are also the values 
that drive climate change. The sculpture below, "Survival of the Fattest" by Jens 
Galschigt and Lars Calmar, is meant to represent tne burden the 
overconsumption of the Global North places on the Global South. However, as 
Greta Gaard explains in her 2015 article Ecofeminism and Climate Change tne 
senders of the figures in the statue snould be reversed, aS women in the Global 
South are responsible for the majority of global food farming and are more likely 
to suffer from starvation than men and children. In addition to Gaarad’s criticism, | 
argue that relying on the traditional symbol of obesity as excess ignores tne large 
percentage of poor people who are obese, both in the Global North and Global 
South. Tne false idea that obesity and malnutrition are mutually exclusive leads to 
even more vilification of neavy people, as seen in the following political cartoon. 
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“The false belief that excess body fat Is 
Caused by eating too many calories ano 
not getting enougn exercise gives society a 





1 HAVE A DISEASE... 
(T'S CALLED OBESITY... 









THAT'S ONE 







"DISEASE WE'L | AA 
te We eee logical reason to blame obese individuals 
\ Poms \ CONTRACTING... for their sorry plight.” -Ede, 2018 


“Many people today are more likely to have 
access to industrially produced junk foods 
depleted of nutritional value than more 
expensive fruits and vegetables. Tnese 
products promote obesity and malnutrition — 
sometimes in tne same people.” -Belluz, 2019 
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Indigenous women from Chiapas, Mexico protest 
against high poverty rates (Heath 2016) 


ABSTRACT 


When we think about climate change, we often only 
think about its physical ramifications such as forests 
ablaze, powertul hurricanes ravaging coasts, and the 
loss of biodiversity in sea and land. However, climate 
change is not only affecting the physical state of the 
Earth, but also impacting the political, social, and 
economic landscape, which disproportionately 
displaces women. Furthermore, climate change and 
its effects are exacerbated through our current 
capitalist and colonialist development systems that 
are based on Western models of development, also 
known as maldevelopment. As a result, gender 
inequality and maldevelopment contribute to climate 
migration. 


WHAT IS CLIMATE MIGRATION? 


The International Organization for Migration (IOM) detines climate migrants as, “...persons or 
groups of persons who, predominantly for reasons of sudden or progressive change in the 
environment that adversely attects their lives or living conditions, are obliged to leave their habitual 
homes, or choose to do so, either temporarily or permanently, within their country or abroad” (IOM 
2019). As shown with the maldevelopment and the disproportional effects of climate change on 
women around the world, climate migration is the end result of these two phenomena. 
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Climate migrants from Sudan (Null 2016) 


MALDEVELOPMENT: AN INVERSE RELATIONSHIP 


Maldevelopment is detined by Vandana Shiva in her co-authored book with Maria Mies, 
Ecoteminism, as a development method in which, “less nurturing of life and lite supporting systems” 
(Shiva 2014) is done through devaluing the work of women and life-sustaining work like agriculture. 
Shiva expands on this thought by stating, “More commodities and more cash means less life - in 
nature through ecological destruction and in society through denial of basic needs. Women are 
devalued, first, because their work co-operates with nature's processes, and second, because work 
that satisties needs and ensures sustenance is devalued in general” (Shiva 2014). Through this 
inverse relationship of development, development systems prioritize the accumulation of wealth at 
the expense of the population that sustains it, in this case women, and reducing their political, 
social and economic capital. There is a clear discrepancy between the economic patterns of 
development systems and women; they get richer while women get poorer. This is especially true in 
agriculture, where women hold important roles in harvesting crops and getting water for their crops 
and families. 


According to Dr. Namrada Chindarkar, “Climate change-induced migration for women is therefore 
closely linked with deterioration of natural resources as they are both the primary collectors and 
users’ (Chindarkar 2012). Due to this, development systems backed by capitalist and colonialist 
production methods exploit agricultural workers and torce them to produce as much crops as they 
can before these fields are permanently destroyed, resulting in not only a destruction of land, but 


also a loss of jobs for these women. Ultimately, develooment systems look for new land and workers 
to exploit once the previous land has been used up, leaving local women to figure out how to 
sustain themselves on unsustainable land. 





GENDER AND CLIMATE CHANGE 


The physical consequences of climate change aftect women more than men, as they are most likely 
to be in positions of vulnerability. According to Chindarkar, “women are more likely to evacuate than 
men because of socially constructed gender differences such as family obligations and caregiving; 
higher exposure to risk due to their low economic status and special medical needs; and higher 
perceived risk due to caregiving responsibilities’ (Chindarkar 2012). Climate migration is inextricably 
linked to social context and is rooted in gender inequality in social structures. Nicole Detraz explains, 
“it also arises from social and cultural norms about, for instance, gendered divisions of labour, 
physical mobility, and who is entitled to take part in decision making at household and community 
levels” (Detraz 2017). These socio-economic expectations that are set for women by patriarchal 
systems contribute to their limited access to resources, which puts women in unfavorable positions 


during climate catastrophes. 


Due to these conditions, women are forced to migrate locally or internationally and risk being killed 
during travel. The fatality rate of women and girls from climate-induced disasters is 14 times higher 
than men (IUCN). In the event that women survive these disasters, many face homelessness and face 
difficulty in returning back to their homelands. For example, in a study conducted by ActionAid and 
the Institute for Development Studies (IDS), the study revealed that in the aftermath of massive 
riparian flooding, poor women trom Nepal were forced to migrate locally due to their low adaptive 
capacity (Chindarkar 2012). However, climate change does not only affect women in developing 
countries. Western nations that are thought to be prepared for climate change effects were shown 
to be ineffective in protecting and supporting women. Studies and surveys conducted in post- 
Hurricane Katrina New Orleans found that poor women who lacked home or renter's insurance were 
the ones who not only lost their shelter but also were not re-housed during the post-disaster 
reconstruction process thus making it difficult for them to return (Chindarkar 2012). The lack of 
social and economic capital, coupled with marginalization and gender discrimination, places 
women in precarious situations and forces them to abandon their homes and migrate to safer 
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Flood in Chitwan Valley, Nepal (Samiti 2020) Damages in Louisiana after Hurricane 


Katrina in 2005 (Ling 2020) 


CLIMATE MIGRATION: A CASE STUDY IN MEXICO 


Climate migration is a phenomenon affecting populations 
all over the world, and its effects can be seen in places J 
like Mexico. In Migracion y cambio climatico en Mexico, 
the authors assert, “...Climate change will significantly 
attect migration in three different ways...the effects of 
warming and aridity in some regions will reduce their 
agricultural potential and undermine natural services such 
as clean water and fertile soil...they will affect more 
people and they will cause massive displacements...they 
will have to go to live permanently elsewhere” (Lupian and 
Avyar 2015). Due to these climate catastrophes, Mexican 
citizens, especially women, will have no choice but to 
leave their homes and agricultural lands because of the 
unsate climate conditions. It is important to note, however, 
that climate change is not the sole reason that women are 
being displaced. Instead, the effects of climate change 
are being added on top of existing broken systems set in 
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Morelos, Mexico (CULturismo) 


so women are in vulnerable positions. 


One of the most impacted places in Mexico includes Lorenzo 
Vazquez, a small village in the state of Morelos. Agricultural 
workers faced terrible working conditions and exploitation at 
the hands of a multinational enterprise called Syntex. 
According to Ursula Oswald Spring, “People have lost most 
their survival conditions, due to deforestation, massive soil 
erosion and the loss of natural soil fertility because of 





inadequate productive methods and excessive extraction of 
§ natural resources...These complex natural and social conditions 
are further aggravated by climate change, where, during the 
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research years (2010-2015), harvests were totally lost three 









sees times due to drought, and crop yields were minimal during the 
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remaining two years’ (Spring 2020). The extraction of 
resources and overburdening of soil has lett the residents of 
Lorenzo Vazquez in shambles, resulting in them migrating to 
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dry season of 2013 (Spring 2020). Indigenous peoples. 


Solutions for Climate Migration: Indigenous-Based 
Knowledge Systems and the “Gift Economy” 
Now with a case study that demonstrates the insidious machinations of 


maldevelopment and gender inequality results in climate migration, the question 
becomes: How do we fix this? What is the best way to subvert the current 


capitalist development systems and regenerate the environment that has been 
degraded by them? 





The answer lies with indigenous-based knowledge systems and a principle 
called “gift economy” (Spring 2020). Much of the development systems today 
rely on a rugged capitalist system where agricultural workers are responsible 
for their own fields and receive little to no help trom national governments 
and international organizations like the World Bank when their land is 
destroyed by natural disasters like tloods. Therefore, a market-based solution 
is not adequate to solve these problems, and instead there needs to be a 
radical paradigm based on mutual care and “gift economy.” Spring defines a 
gift economy as relationships that are not based on profit or personal gain. 
This practice can be clearly seen through the roles of indigenous mothers, 
who have done acts of service such as caring for their children, husbands and 
elderly without any compensation. While capitalism would deem these acts of 
care as “valueless,” these acts of community mothering are vital in 
maintaining solidarity in a community; the same community that will take care 
of one another during times of adversity such as climate disasters. In this 





case, women have been practicing “gift economy” all along and this type of 

system would be essential in subverting capitalist development systems. 

Te ee ee, Instead ot categorizing individuals based on their capital accumulation, this 
ee oe eel ere 8! system rejects the notion of individualism and emphasizes collective care for 


nurture relationships: . . . 
all. Gift economies can serve as a new economic model that can allow the 


- Leanne Betasamosake Simpson 


formation of positive relationships because it builds a sense of community 





that promotes solidarity with the most vulnerable people. 


The “gift economy” model will not only dismantle maldevelopment systems, but also build resiliency among 
communities most affected by climate change. As seen in the Lorenzo Vazquez community, floods and 
droughts plagued the community and left residents without jobs and food. The gift economy would provide 
a sense of solidarity and help residents survive, as the available food would be distributed amongst the 
people most affected. In her book, As We Have Always Done, Leanne Betasamosake Simpson states, “We 
have a series of embedded practices that redistribute wealth within the community. Harvests are distributed 
in community to our most vulnerable members-those who cannot harvest for themselves. Many of our 
ceremonial practices include a giveaway component where goods are distributed among participants. Gift 
giving is part of our diplomacy and designated to reinforce and nurture relationships’ (Simpson 2017). Using 
these practices of redistribution of goods and forging caring relationships is the key to preventing climate 
migration and shifting the paradigm to a more sustainable and care-centered development system. With 
women at the center of this gift economy, they will be able to enact change in communities and become 
leaders in policy and influence laws that reduce capitalist develooment systems and work towards stopping 


the climate crisis. 
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The concept of “burning down” is frequently used in abolitionist 
spaces, both metaphorically and figuratively (such as the burning of 
cop cars in protest and the idea of burning down non-physical 
institutions). Significantly, abolition emphasizes the processes of 
building up new life affirming institutions after destruction. The 
term abolitionist democracy was coined by W.E.B. Du Bois to 





envision Black freedom post-slavery, as reconstruction did not 



















build a truly free society. Angela Davis writes that abolitionist 
democracy “is not only, or not even primarily, about abolition as a 
negative process of tearing down, but it is also about building up, 
about creating new institutions” (Davis, 2005). Tearing down, or 
burning, stimulates new growth. This is connected to Indigenous 
knowledge bases, as tribes such as the Yurok, Karuk, and Hoopa 
tribes of what is now called California have historically practiced 
cultural burns, or controlled burns of the forest (Buono, 2020). 
These burns enable important resources like acorns and beargrass 
to grow. Currently, Indigenous communities are criminalized for 
these processes, which have been made illegal through 
colonization. 


Environmental racism happens at and through the 
physical prison. Many prisons are located near and even 
on top of toxic waste sites. For example, SCI Fayette in 
Pennsylvania is next to a coal ash dump (Rakia, 2015). 
This is also racialized: Black people are hyper- 
incarcerated, and Fayette is a predominantly Black 
town. Furthermore, prisons themselves are polluting, as 
products such as fossil fuels, chemical toxins, and 
hazardous wastes are manufactured in prisons through 
prison labor. This harms both incarcerated people and 
prison neighborhoods. 
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A SCHOOL ABOLITION: 
SCHOOLS ARE TOXIC ENCLOSURES TOO 


The school/prison nexus (which articulates the ways schools are not so much a pipeline to prisons, 
but rather are themselves enclosures) extends the reach of surveillance and toxicity in Black and 
Brown communities. Ecofeminist literature illuminates the way formal education is a tool of 
colonization. For example, Simpson shows how schools have severed Indigenous children from 
their land and families. She calls for “a generation of land-based, community-based intellectuals 
and cultural producers who are accountable to our nations and whose life work is concerned with 
the regeneration of these systems rather than meeting the overwhelming needs of the Western 
academic industrial complex or attempting to ‘Indigenize the academy” (Simpson 2017, 159). In the 
Same way that prisons cannot be reformed, schools can not be reformed. Integrated school and 
prison abolition projects allow us to build infrastructure for liberatory learning that does not occur 
in toxic buildings or under surveillance. Perhaps we can seek inspiration from dolphin schools, 
which are organization structures for learning, nurturance, both intergenerationally and within 
generations” (Gumbs 2021, 55). 
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@) THE LOGIC OF EXPENDABILITY... 


The logic of expendability enables the “wastelanding” of populations 
and ecosystems as pollutable and disappear-able through incarceration 
(Pellow 2019, 57). This creates a_ racialized and _ classed 
dispensable /indispensable binary. Ableism also informs this binary, as 
the disabled body is rendered expendable. Sunaura Taylor writes that 
“ableism helps construct the systems that render the lives and 
experiences of both nonhuman animals and disabled humans as less 
valuable and as discardable” (Taylor 2017, 59). Moreover, environmental 
violence can cause disability. This does not suggest that disability is 
inherently negative, but rather that the racial capitalist forces that 
sometimes lead to disability are negative. And due to ableism, even 
when disability is experienced in community through increased rates of 
asthma or congenital disabilities because of pollution, it is “treated as an 
individual's isolated medical problem” (Taylor 2017, 7). The carceral state 
is also ableist: 32% of people incarcerated have a disability and over 
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Framework must underlie all abolitionist organizing. Sins Invalid, a DJ 
collective, supports the abolition of policing and prisons, acknowledging 
that reforms like training are not sufficient because they leave “intact 
the fundamental belief of the police that their purpose is to ‘control the 
situation. As people with disabilities, our bodies and minds are not 
controllable and cannot always comply-- this must be understood. Our 
bodies and minds are not criminal” (Invalid 2019, 52). 
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The Crisis is Capitalism by Nicolas Lampert 
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@ ...Enables Extraction 


- Lo ri = The logic of expendability enables extraction. We live 


tte tiie under an extractionist economy: capitalist forces take from 


nature (Shiva and Mies 2014, 8). 


nature, as large plots of land 


Prisons also take from 
are set aside for the 


construction of these death-making money-making 
buildings, usually in poor rural areas (Huling 2003, 1). 
Additionally, prisons extract people from communities: 


“prisons enable money to move because of the enforced 
inactivity of people locked in them” (Gilmore 2017, 227). 
Incarceration allows labor to be appropriated through 


prison industries, and _ for 


neighborhoods to be 


destabilized, which facilitates their exploitation (Clear 
2007). Gilmore actually asserts that criminalization turns 
ASS a aa individuals into territories, which furthers the connection 


NO MORE DEPORTATIONS. STOP THE RAIDS. LEGALIZATION NOW! 


(Gilmore 2017, 227). 


between environmental violence and _ incarceration 








“YOUR NO MAKES THE WAY FOR YOUR YES” 


-adrienne maree brown 
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Refusal encaptures the intersections between ecofeminist resistance and abolitionist 
resistance. Gumbs discusses refusal as a strategy for resisting surveillance, lifting up 
the teachings of the Atlantic Grey Whale, which disappeared during the slave trade. 
She honors “what it means to refuse to be seen, to be known, to participate when 
politics as we know them have prioritized recognition by and access to the dominant 
paradigm” (Gumbs 2021, 109). The goal of abolition is to destroy the dominant paradigm 
and create something new. Additionally, Simpson recognizes that refusal is generative, 
and enables the creation of living alternatives (Simpson 2017, 33). In line with 
abolitionist democracy, she emphasizes that resurgent actions “don't just refuse, they 
also embody an Indigenous alternative” (Simpson 2017, 35). Abolitionists throughout 
time have refused the logic of expendability. For example, maroon communities were 
built on a “fundamental commitment to valuing all life, including that of populations 
deemed non-existent” (Pellow 2019, 58). As political prisoner Mumia Abu Jamal says, 
“Abolitionists are, simply put, those beings who look out upon their time and say ‘No” 
(Abu-Jamal, 2015). 


Leanne Betasamosake - Mumia Abu-Jamal 
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Ecofeminist Critiques 
of Sustainable 
evelopment 


INTRODUCTION 


With the impending climate crisis 
threatening our current global 
way of life, many liberal 
discussions have proposed 
“sustainable development” as part 
of the solution to the problem we 
face. There is no universal 
definition of sustainable 
development, it can vary greatly 
depending on who's defining it 
and two definitions can even 
contradict, but the most common 
or Mainstream explanations are 
reflections of the definition given 
by a UN intergovernmental 
commission in the Brundtland 
Report. This report defines 
sustainable development as 
“development that meets the 
needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their 
own needs.” With this definition, 
efforts of achieving sustainable 
development have been criticized 
by ecofeminist scholars as being 
too androcentric, exclusive, and 
exploitative in nature. This Zine 
will explore the critiques raised 
by many feminist scholars, and 
explore better solutions to 


HULICES MURILLO sustainable development. 








The discourse surrounding sustainable 
development is not a universal agreement 
between women against it. Rather, there are 
varied stances on how sustainable 
development should be approached. For 
instance, while liberal economists want to 
engage with sustainable development and Y 
bring women’s knowledge ‘to the table,” 


socialist ecofeminists view development (as 







currently employed) as a problem in itself t Yi, 
cannot be solved by “feminizing” the at Ce 
development process. In their view, the 
development model cannot be sustainable Ni 

\ 


society. Furthermore, because natureand ~-° 


because it functions on the principle of 
commodifying nature for production and 


profit rather than meeting the needs of 


women are often coupled together, the 
exploitative nature of development exploits 
women by default and it cannot be used to 
help women when it works off the backs of 
women. Nevertheless, commonly held 
understandings of women and sustainable 
development that are understood by 
ecofeminist in varying schools of thought 
include, women are oppressed in a similar 
fashion as nature by the patriarchy, work done 
by women has been found to be protective and: 
beneficial toward the environment, and 
because of these two understandings, the way 
in which women interact with nature should 
be used to create a better model of 
“environmental harmony.” The main critique 
shared by many ecofeminists against 
sustainable development models is that it is 
too androcentric—the issues experienced by 
women cannot be properly addressed as long 
as the role gender plays in their subordination 


continues to be ignored. 











Though current definitions of 
sustainable development appear ethica 
that its main goal is to ensure that curren 
models of production do not jeopardize th 
future, it is shortsighted in that the main go 
is still production and profit maximization. 
Ecofeminist approaches to a more just 
sustainable future focus on sustainable 
development goals to fulfill community needs, 
such as feeding families, eliminating gender 
violence and oppression, and creating a more 
reciprocal relationship with nature. 
Sustainable development in developing 
nations has focused on reshaping local 
economies to feed into the global market. 
While it promises to bring local communities 
prosperity and wealth, in reality, it devalues 
women's work and pushes them into positions 
of reliance. A prominent example of this can 
be seen throughout Latin America in the mid 
to late 20th century where neoliberal policies 
pushed Latin American countries to export 
low-cost commodities to feed the developed 
North. When these policies failed to relieve 
poverty and gender discrimination, poorly 
developed plans to integrate women into 


existing markets not only failed to alleviate 


poverty but in many cases made women’s lives 


harder by overloading their workdays and 
responsibilities. 

Sustainable development is based on the 
“dominant development model” which is 
based on the assumption that Western 
countries are the model for a “good life” and 
often the inexplicit goal of development must 
be to replicate Western lifestyles. Ironically, 
this model fuels the destruction of sustainable, 
substance-based local economies with the 


creation of large scaled projects that - 


- ecofeminism encourages sustainable 


development plans to approach its goals with 





an awareness of the problems women face, it 





- have only benefited male elites running also urges it to see the diversity within this 


these projects, crippling women who sroup. Women do not face the same issues 
previously had self-sustaining livelihoods. across the world, but that should not stop 
Furthermore, sustainable development is authorities seeking sustainable development 
unachievable due to the limits of the Earth to from striving to properly address the issues 
support a Western styled life and also they face. 


paradoxical because this system can only exist 


by the continued exploitation of marginalized 





people, it cannot be justly implemented—you 


cannot protect the environment and women Sustainable development has been criticized 


using the same system that lives off the by ecofeminists on many fronts—ranging from 


exploitation of the environment and women. calls to make development goals less 


Lastly, sustainable development goals exploitative in nature, accusations that these 


and definitions fail to properly consider goals fail to properly address the issues faced 


sender in their plans. Sustainable by women, and concerns over the fact that 


development has been built around a belief % these development goals perpetuate the 





that all of the world’s poor face similar subordination of women by pushing a 
problems and that these problems can be development agenda based on Western styled 
solved by simply “modernizing” communities. economic growth plans. A more ethical and 
What this fails to see is the different problems just definition of sustainable development 
women face. Women make up a majority of the would quantify its success on whether it 
percentage of people living in poverty; plans to successfully fulfills the needs of a community 
alleviate poverty should be centered around or not, rather than by economic growth. 

the needs of women. This means Though a community’s needs may differ, the 
acknowledging the issues women are facing basic goals should ensure that each 

and avoiding androcentric approaches to community can live a more self-sustainable 
development. Furthermore, this also means life where everyone can adequately feed 
understanding the dualisms created by this themselves and their families, the work 
model. Dualistic systems perpetuate the women do is no longer devalued, and a better 
oppression of women; for instance, by relationship with nature is built—meaning 
othering women and creating a linkage humans no longer take an exploitative role. 











between nature, women, and nonhumans, men Sustainable development should also be 


create a sense of domination over all three. concerned with who gets left behind by 


MY economic development and who benefits from 
= 


Me 


women and the issues they face; though - factors. 


Sustainable development, as currently 


defined, is inherently dualistic because it it; a just sustainable development plan would 





others nature; in this definition, nature only but intersectionality at its core and strive to 


exists to serve humanity, particularly white alleviate the root causes of poverty, meaning it 





and privileged men. Nevertheless, it is should address the different problems groups 


important to be careful to avoid homogenizing faced based on a number of socioeconomic 


Just Sustainable Development 


A better future where sustainable development is pursued within an ethical framework would define sustainable 





development using ethical measurements of success such as ensuring the security and autonomy of marginalized 


communities. 


Intersectionalit 


To achieve a just sustainable world, there needs to be a recognition of the problems facing marginalized communities and 


the interconnectedness of some of these problems. 


Relationship with the Environment 


We must rethink our relationship with the “natural world” in a way that recognizes that nature does not exist merely for 
our benefit and its worth is certainly not measured in its usefulness to humanity. Nature should be preserved because we 
recognize its inherent worth on its own. A relationship based on the principle of reciprocity would be ideal; humanity must 


understand nature to be something that we respect and not exploit. 


Dangers of Dualism 


A repositioning of our relationship with nature would further help us understand the dangers of dualism; ecofeminists 
would argue that the othering of who (or what) does not benefit an inherently exploitative economic system will only lead 


us back to the problems a just sustainable world is trying to avoid. 
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eligion, Spirituality, 
and Ecofeminism: 


The Unlikely Intersection 


Throughout much of history, humans’ perceptions of the Earth and its 
inhabitants have been influenced by religion. Human versus animal binaries, the 
domination over women and nature, and colonialist rule, while not entirely caused 
by religious institutions and their belief systems, were undeniably linked to them. 
Religion’s impact on environmentalism, both negative and positive, is an under 
researched area of study. The reality of the situation is that the way religion has 
coincided with (or, at times, opposed) ecofeminist movements and thought 
processes is complex, especially when observing various numbers of religions 
from all around the world. The following sections delve into the different ways 
religion has affected and can affect our views of ourselves in relation to the 
Earth and what that means for the larger environmentalism movement. 








Christians are the largest religious 
group in 2015 


% of world population 
0.8%: Other religions 
Folk religion 5.7% |p O.2%0: Jews 


Buddhists 6.9%— 





Christians ~ 
31.2% 





Christianity and Nature 


Religion has generally served two main purposes for humans, the first being to help situate us among the social 
world, and the second being to help situate us among the natural world. In This Sacred Earth: Religion, Nature, 
Environment (2003), Gottlieb identifies three general patterns in how humans interact with and understand nature 
through a multitude of religions: first, humans see nature as something which requires an explanation, and have often 
created one through religion; second, nature is made sense of through a very human perspective, in a way that is in 
tune with “the fundamental values of human existence”; and third, despite these two similarities, the way religions 
have represented nature can differ greatly (p. 48-9). 


Christianity is one of the religions which, unsurprisingly, is generally observed the most in relation to 
environmentalism. According to the Pew Research Center, in 2015, Christianity was the world's largest religious 
group. While that certainly contributes to why Christianity has often become the focal point of “religion and 
ecofeminism” discussions, there is also the relationship between Christianity, colonialism, and indigenous erasure to 
blame. White, Western Christian domination over indigenous folk (and women) can be partly traced back to its 
domination over nature. 


In Christianity, “humanity is defined first and foremost not by relations among persons, by physical embodiedness, or 
by embeddedness in the natural world, but by an invisible tie to an invisible God” (Gottlieb, 104). Christian doctrine 
dictates that humans, and only humans, were made in God's image, and are therefore unique to all other inhabitants 
of this world. This uniqueness is extended by the Christian belief that only humans possess a soul and experience 
some form of an “afterlife”. For Christians, this afterlife is in Heaven, in close proximity to God, in another way 
humans are differentiated from other worldly creatures. The idea that all humans’ rightful place is by the side of God, 
in Heaven, after their death, is a clear indication that Christianity generally does not view the Earth as humanity's 
home. Humans ' relationship to nature, and every other non-human entity, is based not on interconnectedness and 
mutual flourishing but rather on temporary habitation. Their lack of relationship to the physicality of their bodies has 
led to a disconnect between their conceptions of humans and this Earth: “while the old earth is not evil, neither is it of 
permanent importance for human salvation, which alone gives meaning to human life” (Gottlieb, 106). 


This view of nature directly correlates with Christian (and some non-Christian) views of women in relation to the 
Earth and to man. Historically, women and people of color have been deemed less than human, for their supposedly 
“irrational” or “primitive” behaviors. Dominant Western Christian thought has not countered any of these ideas. 
Ruether (2005) writes about how religions have equated any sense of “self” and the “Auman” to what is simply a 
reflection of the male educated and proprietor class: “This ruling class inscribes in the systems of law, philosophy, and 
theology a ‘master narrative’ or ‘logic of domination’ that defines the normative human in terms of this male ruling 
group... Dependent people, women, slaves, workers, peasants, and colonized peoples are made invisible. They are de 
facto lumped with instrumentalized nature” (p. 92). Marginalized folks’ proximity to “nature” has been used to justify 
the oppressor's claim over them, their bodies, their land, and their actions. Although Christianity is a complex, multi- 
faceted religion, this perspective is overwhelmingly present in many of its denominations, and has persisted, with 
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XY 
Christianity’s creation of and furthering of the human/animal binary, along 


with its view of women and people of color as lower on the human to 


nature hierarchy, has harmful implications for the way humans are 

expected to treat the world and one another. While Christianity as a whole 
is not entirely to blame for the current environmental issues the world “Z 
Taces (the blame, there, would lie with a handful of corporations and 
Capitalist greed), it has reinforced anthropocentric and exploitative ideas A 

towards nature and those most affected by environmental degradation. 

With over 2.3 billion people worldwide identifying with the Christian faith 
(https://pewforum.org/), and Christianity’s substantive ties to colonialism, ( 
this religion’s sphere of influence, historically and currently, is extensive. N 
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Despite the often negative portrayal of Christianity in 
relation to environmentalism, there /s work being done by 
Christian eco-activists, and the larger religious institution, to 
rectify or counter some of its previous understandings ot 
humans and nature, pushing for members of the Church to 
get involved in environmental justice programs. For 
example, the Catholic Climate Covenant and the Global 
Catholic Climate Movement are two organizations 
advocating for climate justice and promoting awareness of 
Slahvs| cea] aal=ak=] mel=xe] e-lel=](e)al-)aa\e) ale|>1m Or-luale) (ecm nal 
Creation Justice Ministries and Evangelical Environmental 
Network are two organizations focusing on other 
(o(=Yareyanliats1u(e)a\sKolm @ialaiciits]aliavalama=s(o)l(e)ameen-va\y/ige)alaatciaits] 
activism. While these organizations are not exempt from 
criticism (read through the mission statements, available 
programs, partners, etc.), they do depict a radical shift in the 
Christian doctrine’s acknowledgement of the issue 





ow can different 
religions positively 
contribute to 
ecofeminist 
SA understandings and 
: modes of 
resistance? 


http://www.nrpe.org 
Religion and Nature 
http://www.religionandnature.com/about.htm 7. 


How are (other) religions tackling 
environmental issues? 


In March 2001, six senior Christian and Jewish 
religious leaders wrote to President George W.Bush 
asking for a meeting with him about his 
environmental policy, especially around issues of 
climate change. In a fascinating combination of 
scriptural references, quotes from the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), and 
appeals to scientific expertise, representatives of 
conservative Judaism (the chancellor of its major 
ig-]e) 0) alors] exe aloe) P mualou alay-(e Rey mual=m (cla (e)at=] m@XelUlavel| 
of the Churches of Christ, and senior officers of the 
Presbyterian Church, the United Methodist Church, 
iu atom D)isxol] ©) (=>) im @1 a] a [si ars) ale Mual-WAVia(or-laM\/(-luarexelicis 
Episcopal Church sought to use religious authority 
to influence national politics. (Gottlieb, 508) 


In another instance, we find that the World Council of 
Churches (WCC), an international Christian umbrella 
organization representing 340 churches in 122 countries, 
has tied its environmental concerns to a deep suspicion 
fo} ime] (e) 0f-]|72-]4(e)a alae (e) [aie Bsvoym lm at-|>4eia\-]|(-1ale|-cem al-me] (0) 0\-uS 
dominant institutions, from the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank to corporations whose budgets 
are larger than most countries. Globalization is intimately 
Nia). <=xe Rko=Ja)Vdiqe)alant=aie=)|sianm ol =\er=|0 sym wal-mal-\ Vee] (0) 8\-]| 
institutions consistently preempt local efforts to control 
pollution or create sustainable economies. Their tribunals 
have ruled against clean air legislation in the United 
States, Canadian restrictions on toxic gasoline additives, 
attempts to protect marine mammals, European 
rejection of hormone-injected beef, and efforts to 
support indigenous, organic farmers rather than Chiquita 

bananas. (Gottlieb, 508) 
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In western, patriarchal, capitalist society, consuming meat has long been associated 
with “manliness” and as a result, common justitications for complicity in the cruelty of 
factory farming uphold a binary view of gender that positions “men” as superior to 
“women”. This zine entry traces the origins of the association between meat-eating and 
masculinity, highlights the prevalence of the association in modern day, outlines the 
consequences of this association for both humans and nonhuman animals, and ofters 

insights proposed by ecofeminist scholar-activists on how to dismantle it. 


A? ,. A a : 
’ Absent referent: introduced by Carol J. Adams; the idea Oo 
_ that behind every meal of meat is an absence, the death 
, of the animal whose place the meat takes. The absent ‘ 


- referent is that which separates the meat eater from the 


~ animal and the animal from the end product 
MEAT=MANLY? 


“Real Men Eat Meat” is a centuries old 
idea relying on problematic, 
essentialist aendet stereotypes that still 
pervades society today. In the western 
capitalist patriarchy, the consumption 
of meat is undoubtedly linked to traits 
stereotypically associated with 
masculinity, like emotional stoicism and 








intensive methods, by which poultry, pigs, and cattle are 
contined indoors under strictly controlled conditions. 99% 
of = farmed animals live on factory farms (Zampa, 
2019 


Gender essentialism: the (false) idea that there are 
certain universal, innate, features of gender that are at 
the root of observed differences in the behavior of men 
and women 


Hegemonic masculinity: 

coined by RW. sari the type of gender practice that L Th acini 
typically supports gender inequality (top of the strength. ae a anes ta etween 

masculinity hierarchy (white, wealthy, cisgender, straight, | meat and “manliness” has resulted in a 
educated men) _ trend of men using meat consumption 


ee = | ‘as away to align themselves with 
Heterosexism: discrimination or prejudice against gay 


people on the assumption that heterosexuality is the hegemonic masculinity, especially 
normal sexual orientation. “when their manhood is perceived to be 


» under threat. The act of consuming 
_ meat has been described by some’ 
’ researchers as a pertormance of 
Veganism: the practice of eating only food net derived masculine identity that is,conceived of 
_ from animals and typically of avoidi use of other as innate to the heterosexual male 
_ animal products experience. (Buerkle,2009) 
Va ee Ti 2-1 ° , 
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Speciesism: the assumption of human supé€riority leading 
to the exploitation of animals 


. 
Factory farming: a system of rearing livestock using 
} 
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The connection between meat-eating 
and masculinity has been bolstered 
through sources like meat advertisers 
and media, cookbooks, historic 
government meat-rationing policies, 
and more. Adams outlines some of the 
historic sources of the connection 
between meat-eating and masculinity. 
es aah According to her, in “technological 
a societies”, which include western 
Sin et in societies like the United States, 
Camb we sou cookbooks throughout the 20th century 
have reflected the idea that meat is for 
the man by addressing men directly in 


| meat heavy recipes, especially in the 
A photo of a vintage ad for Campbell's Beef Soup erie Nes She ee se ees 
that says “For MEN Only." 


ttps: //thesocietypages.org/socimages/2009/ ; how during wartime, government 
05 /20/for-men-only-vintage-campbells-soup-ad/ policies rationed meat for civilians, so 
much so that in the United States during 
World War Il, “the per capita 
consumption of meat in the army and 
navy was about two and a halt times 
that of the average civilian.” 
(Adams,32) 
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A photo of a steak ad from Germany. There is a 


piece of steak branded with a statement that - a — 
translates into “Tofu is Gay Meat”. B OROSCOP (ee 
https: //plenteousveg.com/sexist-meat-ads/ THIS MORNIN “34 


| = RECLAIM YOUR MANLINESS— Hs 


lm « SAUSAGE & BACON s, ‘ 
In addition to the advertisements | SAGE . BACON SANDWICH «| 
depicted on this page, one of the most ag 
egregious examples of advertisers 
capitalizing on and ultimately supporting 
the role of meat consumption as a 
feature of hegemonic masculinity is a 
Burger King navenisenient that aired in 
2013 titled “Manthem” 
(https: //www.youtube.com /watch? 
v=4MYKkqZYZuA ) wherein a man is 
ottered a small plate of a vegetable 
dish at a restaurant and then proceeds 
to break out into a chant demanding 
meat. 
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A photo of a McDonalds advertisement that reads 
“Looked at the Horoscopes This Morning? Reclaim 
Your Manliness. Sausage and Bacon Sandwich.” 
http: //lookatthatad.blogspot.com/2015/05/medonald 
s-sexist-burger-marketing-mistake.html#.YKsED6hKjZs 


“Iam man, hear me roar/In numbers too 


big to ignore/And I'm way too hungry to 
settle for chick food!” 


This advertisement is a clear example of marketers profiting off the proximity to 
hegemonic masculinity meat-eating provides and in doing so, attirming meat-eating 
as a masculine act. In his cultural analysis of the commercial, C. Wesley Buerkle 
writes “Appropriating Helen Reddy's 1972 teminist liberation anthem, “| Am Woman,” 
Burger King's “Manthem’—a man's anthem—engages in a parodic emancipation of 
men trom feminine domestication made material in diet. Promoting their Texas 
Double Whopper—a burger with two beet patties, bacon, jalapenos, and other 
burger tixings—Burger King suggests that eating a large burger deties ettorts to 
domesticate and teminize men through their diet.” (Buerkle, 2009 


VEGANS / VEGETARIANS=QUEER? 


“Men who become vegetarians challenge an essential part of the masculine 
role. They are opting for women's food. How dare they? Refusing 
meat means a man is effeminate, a "sissy,” a “fruit”. (Adams, 38) 


Because of the gender essentialist logic behind 
meat-eating, many folks, especially men, who 
abstain from consuming animal products are 

posited as Queer and “other”. This is linked to the 
“heterosexist assumption that gay men mimic 

women, including their dietary behaviors.” 

___ (Buerkle, 2009) Examples of this trope are present 

¥ in many facets of society, but one particularly 
ue ove ens lighthearted) example of the 

trope is tound in the 2004 DreamWorks animated 

movie “Shark Tale,” which is described by Queer 
ecoteminist Lauren Rae Hall as “The story of a 


you ha ven't nati ced, 


different from other sharks. vegetarian shark who worries about disclosing his 
vegetarianism to his carnivorous family tor fear 
A still from the movie "Shark Tale" of the scene that he'll be rejected.” (Hall, 167) According to 





when Lenny the shark "comes out" as a Hall, the movie was pulse by some 
vegetarian. The text reads "If you haven't noticedgonservative organizations tor being an argument 
I'm different from other sharks." tor gay tolerance. Through the vegetarian shark 


Lenny’s characterization, the tilm plays off the 
common opinion of meat eating as conventionally 
masculine and vegetarianism as typically 
associated with femininity. The dominance of the 
queer-vegetarian trope throughout patriarchal 
society goes to show how deeply embedded 

a sexist and heterosexist ideas are in the 
7 ee fy | consumption of meat, and how eating meat is 

I'm,tired of keeping it'a secret. Andmy™ often more than just a dietary or health choice. 
diifie linever. accept me for wie lanill Rather, consuming meat is often a performance of 

ee masculine identity that ultimately supports a 
A second still of the same scene from the movie _ binary view of panes and sexuality, a view that 
"Shark Tale." The text reads "I'm tired of positions straight men as superior to women an 
keeping it a secret. And my dad, he'll never queer folks and eftectively erases folks whose 


a) t me for ao rear identities don't fall neatly into binary categories 
ttps: / /Zooscope.group.snet.ac.uk/shark-tale-dir-bibo of gender and sexuality. 


-bergeron-vicky-jenson-rob-letterman-dreamworks-animation-2004/ 





SEXIST /HETEROSEXIST ASSUMPTIONS EMBEDDED IN MEAT 
EATING NORMALIZE CRUELTY. 


The patriarchal, heterosexist association between meat-eating and masculinity has 
rave consequences. Holding onto gendered and sexualized norms around eating 
bStevior is harmful to both humans and non-human animals, as much of the same logic 
that justities the cruelties non-human animals raised in factory farms face also contributes 
to the oppressions of folks with various marginalized identities (here | am focusing 
specitically on the links between sexism/heterosexism and violence against nonhuman 
animals). In her 2002 essay “Vegetarian Ecofeminism” Greta Gaard describes some of 
the cruelty nonhuman animals experience in factory farms. “In factory farming operations 
six billion animals sutfer and die annually-sixteen million each day. Dairy cows are 
regularly separated trom newborn calves so that their milk can go to humans while their 
infants are chained in tightly fitting crates for four months and fed an iron-deticient diet 
until they are statahicied Chickens are debeaked and crowded five to each sixteen-by- 
eighteen-inch cage, their natural life spans of fifteen to twenty years shortened to two. 
Pigs are confined in narrow steel stall with concrete floors, while sows are kept in a 
continual cycle of pregnancy, birth, and artificial insemination, their piglets taken away 
from them before they have even had the chance to suckle.” (Gaard, 119) This violence 
non-human animals are subjected to is rendered invisible, or when it is brought to light is 
rendered “normal”, at least in part because eating meat is viewed as a necessary part of 
manhood and as an essential part in obtaining the stereotypically masculine trait of 
strength. The human beings working in tactory farms are also under intense physical and 
psychological demands and maltreatment, which is exacerbated by the fact that the 
agriculture industry intentionally hires people they know are unable to demand better 
treatment, like low-income people of color and undocumented folks. (Taylor, 185) 
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A photo that an undercover activist took of 


eB pigina eae aks Ina tactory A photo of cows in a factory farm packed 
mini. Next to iff tat ities ne tightly together. They will eventually be 
name), “Fat Selfish Bitch” is written. slaughtered. 

Nathan Runkle V. (mercytoranimals.org) https: //www.forbes.com/sites /hankcardello/2019/09 


/30/why-the-beef-and-dairy-industries-are-on-a- 
cow-path-to-oblivion/?sh=6c35650b74e9 


The back of a transport truck 
containing pigs. On the back of 
the truck, there is a sexualized 
illustration of a pig lying down in 
the nude with a human-like butt 


and breasts, looking outward. 
Theo Audenaerd 





FQUuALTY 


INTERTWINED OPRESSIONS 





Adams introduced the concept of the absent referent to explain how oppressions may be 
interconnected and yet go largely unacknowledged. “The function of the absent referent is to 
keep something (like a hamburger) from being seen as having been someone (a cow). We do 

not see our meat eating as contact with another animal, because it has been renamed as 

contact with food.” (Adams, 2016) Her work mostly focuses on the interconnectedness of 
women and nonhuman animals! experience, with the idea that absent referents form a 
structure that links the two. A specific example of this she provides in her article “Misogyny 
and Misery on the Menu” is the function of a pornographic cartoon pig illustration on the bac 
of a transport truck. “The image is a mask, re-presenting what is happening to the animals 
inside the transport truck. The visual cues announce that what is happening to the pigs is okay. 
In tact, they suggest the animals like it; they want you to consume them.”(Adams, 2016) 

While Adams work was important in establishing the connections between speciesism and 
sexism, she has been criticized for presenting essentialist ideas of “womanhood” that exclude 
transgender folks. More recently however, ecofeminists like Gaard and Hall have expanded 

Adams’ ideas beyond essentialist ideas of “womanhood” to include an exploration of the 

relationship between heterosexism and speciesism. Hall argues that similar to the way that 

the violence behind meat is rendered invisible or normalized through the rebranding of 
nonhuman animals as food or as sexualized beings (tood that is regarded as essential to 
normative definitions of manhood) , aspects of reality that work to undermine traditional 
notions of gender and sexuality are made absent from popular discourse to preserve the 
apparent stability of these dominant identities.(Hall, 180) 





MOVING FORWARD 


Embracing a queer, feminist, vegetarian/vegan politic 
that recognizes the intersecting nature of human an 
nonhuman animal oppressions may be a start to 
untangling the harmful association between meat eating 
and masculinity. The next page consists of some of the 
many vegan folks who are engaging with gender, 
sexuality and other facets of identity ke race, ability, 
class, etc. critically and highlighting the intersections 
between the various struggles or liberation. 


CHRISTOPHER SEBASTIAN 


ethe_christopher_sebastion on IG 
https: //www.christophersebastian.into / 


“Using a multidisciplinary approach that 
includes media theory, political science, and 
social psychology, he focuses on how human 

relationships with other animals shapes our 
attitudes about race, sexuality, and class. ” 





DR. A BREEZE HARPER 


https: //www.abreezeharper.com/ 


Activist, author and scholar exploring critical race 
feminism, intersectional anti-racism, and ethical 
consumption. Creator of: “Sistah Vegan: Black 
Female Vegans Speak On Food, Identity, Health, 
and Society” 





"Jones is the co-founder of the LGBTOIA-run animal 
sanctuary Vine Sanctuary in Springfield, VT. She has written 
and lectured on speciesism and its interconnections with 

racism, homophobia, and transphobia, including 
contributing chapters to more than seven books on animal 

liberation, ecofeminism, and anarchist studies, and = 

authoring the books ‘Aftershock: Confronting Trauma ina & 
Violent World: A Guide for Activists and Their Allies' and 
'The Oxen at the Intersection: A Collision.' " 
https: //vegnews.com/2020/6/10-contemporary-queer- 
vegans-you-need-to-know-about 


| a” - MARGARET ROBINSON 

| "Robinson is an Indigenous bisexual Two-Spirit scholar whe 

| : has written on bisexual women, Mi‘kmaw humanities, 
<:. | 






critical veganism, and critical health studies. An Assistant 
Protessor of Sociology and Social Anthropology at 
Dalhousie University in Halifax, Nova Scotia, she has 
presented on topics such as Indigenous veganism, and 
worked with community support organizations such as the 
Toronto Bisexual Network, Rainbow Health Ontario, and 
the Risk and Resilience project. " 
https: //vegnews.com/2020/6/10-contemporary-queer- 
vegans-you-need-to-know-about 
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The Maya Forest is the largest tropical rainforest in the Americas behind the 





Amazon. It stretches across Mexico, Guatemala, and Belize. With a large and 
incredibly diverse ecosystem, this forest is a community for a large array of 
species, many of which are incredibly sensitive to changes in climate. Due to 


this, as well as continued deforestation across the Americas, many species in the 
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In Guatemala, the Q'eqchi are a large nation that has lived in the forest since 
pre-contact, and rely on swidden agriculture for sustaining themselves (leaving 
soils to sit and replenish for a few years due to the infertile nature of tropical 
soils). Also existing in the forest are drug traffickers for the cover the forest 
ailitel NAMEN oc ME Talcctaatonitevatel MamalelaxelonZclaaluatctahcel 





provides for illicit activity. 





organizations (BINGOs) have interest in the Maya Forest due to endangered 


species and conservation efforts. This combination of Q'eqchi, narco-traffickers, 





nation-state military, and BINGOs, result in a green war over the forest where 
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"Green wars limit the life chances of Indigenous people in protected 
areas through their legal dispossession, denial of basic state services 
(such as running water, electricity, and schools), explicit military 
dispossession, and tacit sanctioning of private violence against 
“conflictive” communities" 

-Ybarra 2017, p. 6 
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1500s - Spanish invaders arrive in present-day Guatemala. The highlands (southern 
Guatemala) fall to the Spaniards quickly, but the lowlands (north) resist, | 





separating area into a "civilized" highlands and "wasteland" lowlands - 


1821 - Central America’s independence from Spain 


1800s - Guatemala encourages European immigration into the ba ald = 





specifically into “unclaimed” Q’eqchi’ territory 


1944 - The beginning of Guatemala’s “democratic spring” under first democratic leader, 
taking down a US backed dictator 


1954 - US Central Intelligence Agency sponsors a coup for the military to overthrow the 








government, which begins a massive civil war, sponsored by the United Fruit 
Company (now Chiquita International) 


1959 - Company for the Promotion and Development of Petén is created to promote 
agro-industrial development 


1962 - Law of Agrarian Transformation established the Northern Transversal Strip for 
northern colonization with the US Agency for International Development. 


1989 - Law of Protected Areas establishes a National Parks System 





1990 - UN sponsors a peace accord to formally end the civil war (36 years later), and 
established recognition and rights for Q’eqchi's as Indigenous peoples 


1996, - Lake Lachud, Candelaria Cave, and other Indigenous land is categorized as a 
AY protected national park, without a formal boundary 





2010 - Contancien president declares state of siege to combat drug trafficking in 


highlands. 





2015 - Retired General President from 1954 is jailed for his role in the civil war. 


BINGOs as Colonizers 


BINGOs, such as the World Wildlife Fund, S 
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needs, such as removing people from the forest, 
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BINGOs often argue that they should — WWE 
Mol ofe) batece] Mol ale Male) melo SUC aol folate 
tenure, but the truth of the matter is that it is 

beneficial for BINGOs to stay silent, because when 
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conservationists are met with no resistance in 
regards to how to treat the land 


a BINGOs are not just silent, then, but 
rather they perpetuate this idea that 





The Q'eqchi are unable to sustain 
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conservation. In this way, they are 
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Connections to Ecofeminisms 





Man Destroys Nature - Voyles 
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housing becomes a justifiable act. This ties back to Ecofeminisms because the BINGOs are arguing that 
there is an unavoidable choice that the Q’eqchi are making; they must destroy the forest for sustenance. In 
reality, however, the Q’eqchi are only clearing forest for resources, and tending to the land such that their 
olde) ool aVoMm alek-Mskeh\Z-Xo maa [tna] Mico) amt et-Tah iv] a(-SParo le) 0) oLol t-te Mi KoMoll Mial-Mlalr-lani(-Mel de) ol (ol aVoMdalonmalelM ol-t-1a con delel-toll ob] 
Tahiclaatohitclatelieola slolaonilolatwmlat-M(o(-XoMaclonmel-teldlale Malm colds mali aX -att-m CM lalaCcclalihae(scia aah comelelata-mre 


this binary of man and nature, and removes the legitimacy of the Q’eqchi to using and working with land. 


Narco-Narratives & Intersectionality - Gaard 
Q’eaqchi in the Maya Forest, along with being Indigenous and seen as lower-class citizens of Guatemala, are 
also often closely tied to continuing narco-narratives that occur in the Maya Forest. These naro-narratives 
are perpetuated and popularized by the government and the media, and are often used as a means to 
justify terror and oppression against a community or group of people, in order to “suppress narco-violence’. 
Ybarra is not arguing that drug trafficking networks aren't violent, but rather that this radical violence 
being prescribed by the government is a misrepresentation (p. 136). But because the Maya forest is a big 
area for drug trafficking operations, the Q’eqchi are framed as narco-peasants, living in between a war 


being fought in their land. They have drug traffickers and illicit actors using violences to coerce silence from 


these communities, and the nation-state accusing the Q’eqchi of narco-collaboration. And since the Maya 
Forest is a national park, this can be used to pull the Q’eqchi out of the first, especially when they are seen 
as “land hungry farmers and narco-collaborators” instead of as Indigenous people (p. 139). These “green 
wars allow for a constant military presence to exist in the Maya Forest, and this military presence is 
justified because of the supposed threat of narco-violence. While BINGOs argue against the Q'eaqchi using 
their native land, the military is absolved of any responsibility towards conservation. 





Indigeneity and Identity - Aph & Syl Ko 
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United States. A large concept is the idea of mestizaje, which is spanish for “mixing”, and is a term used to 
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clamining that everyone is of the same heritage (mestizo). When everyone shares a common identity, 
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even though these disparities exist nonetheless. Closely tied to mestizaje in the early 1800's was 
blanquiamiento, spanish for “whitening”, which was a specific agenda by European immigrants to continue a 
“whitening’ of civilization. Not only does this, as Aph and Syl Ko mention in Aphro-ism, promote whiteness as 
the superior race, it also creates a reality in which everyone non-white is inferior. As blanquiamiento and 
MASALA N LM -Ze) NA-Xe Maho (oLol lato (lame) del-l am Comm lalxold oleldol c-Mam oY-Xo) )(-Molay-Wad(aelaMe(-So-Jat MO MD -SX-M dame a cetill 
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uestions 


¢ How do we further understand the harms from removing 





public/shared land in favor of private land. especially as it 





pertains to conservation efforts? 
the control 





What role do narco-narratives play in influenci ng 





that western colonizers such as the United States have on 





Indigenous peoples of the Americas? 


festern conservation efforts exist in a decolonial lens? 
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Interspecies interconnectedness 
and Interdependence 


Microbial and viral webs have existed within the spaces 
that have historically and evolutionarily separated 
humans and other organisms, and sharing microbes 
and viruses with other humans and non-human 
organisms has allowed all us to better adapt to and 
thrive in our environments. Therefore, it is this network 
of viral and microbial communities that makes the 
existence and co-existence of a human, a cow, and any 
other organism possible. e 


WHAT IS A VIRUS? 
WHAT IS AN 
‘INDIVIDUAL’? 


Scott Gilbert writes that a cow is nota 
cow, and a human is not a human. 
This is because there is no 
individuality in the classical biological 
sense. Indeed, as Gilbert explains, 
cows don't necessarily eat grass, 
produce methane, or do other things 
we think cows do! It is the community 
of microorganisms that they maintain 
in their guts that allow them to digest 
the grass and exist as cows. 


Biologists use the term holobiont to 
describe an organism and the network 
of communities that exists within 
them. Our bodies are an assembly of q 
species, and we may be better 
understood as being a pointina 
network of various exchanges 
between viruses, bacteria, insects and 
other organisms that reciprocally 
coexist within us and among us. Of 
course, some viruses and bacteria are 
known to cause harmful, and 
sometimes even deadly, diseases. 
However, many other viruses, bacteria 
and other tiny organisms play a key 


role in our health. > 


The holobiont framework offers a radical way of re-thinking the “individual” and exploring the 
interconnectedness of multiple species. The holobiont consists of such an intricate network of 
reciprocity and symbiosis that it is difficult to say where one organism ends and the other begins 


(Brown). Humans and the environment are mutually permeable, and they form a community in a 
viral, microbial, and social sense. Therefore, thinking about human interdependence with viruses 
and other symbionts and organisms can lead us to question the human-nature divide and realize 
the depth of interspecies interconnections. At the same time, however, reflecting on our 


interconnectedness and our permeability can be disquieting in the context of the current Covid- 
19 pandemic, and it can lead us to ask: why have humans not lived in a constant pandemic, and 


why are we living in one right now? 











Ecofeminism 





THE STORY OF 
WUHAN 


In December 2019, an epidemic of a new 
coronavirus disease (COVID-19) began in 
Wuhan. The city of Wuhan is located in the 
Hubei Province, north of Guangdong. During 
the past few decades, Wuhan has been an 
important manufacturing center that has been 
expanding into the surrounding countryside 
and rural areas. Development in the region 
meant that people had to leave their small 
farms that were located in the nearby 
countryside, and they were forced to move into 
the city. However, displaced people had to 
occupy the slums that bridged the urban city 
and the wild, and they were forced to survive 
on hunted wild game and on trapped and 
caged wild animals, bringing these animals 
from their natural habitats to the high-density 
wet-markets of the dense “é 


It has been widely believed in the past that 
tropical forests and intact natural 
environments are a source of threat to 
humans because of the diseases they 

hide. Many scientists believed that nature, full 








of exotic wildlife, was to blame for the 
epidemics and pandemics, such as the one 
we are currently living. However, the actual 
threat is not by nature but by certain human 
activities. It may actually be humanity's 
disruption of ecologies and destruction of 
biodiversity that harbor the conditions for the 
emergence of new viruses and diseases like 
COVID-19. Civilization and industrialization 
have created optimal environments for the 
spread of diseases by destroying the natural 
barriers between various host animals, where 
the virus naturally circulates, and themselves. 
Some animals aren't part of the viral and 
microbial webs that we are part of, and they 
co-exist with viruses that are also not part of 
our webs. However, because of our porosity, 
these viruses can permeate our bodies when 
the species barriers that separate our 
multiple webs are invaded and disrupted. 
Indeed, zoonotic diseases and the epidemics 
or pandemics that ensue can be explained by 
environmental change and human behavior, 
which are increasingly bringing humans into 
closer contact with non-human species they 
may never have been near before. 
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OUR POROSITY AND BOUNDARIES 


We currently live in an era of growing 
industrialization that has ignored that 
humans are permeable beings, deeply and 
evolutionarily entangled with the other 
organisms and plants around us. Humans are 
not self-enclosed systems, and although we 
have tried to separate ourselves (human 
civilization) from the wilderness around us, 
while simultaneously exploiting it, we have 
forgotten that we are entangled in that which 
we act upon. The cultural characteristics of 
the last two centuries have been a persistent 
path of capital accumulation and 
industrialization, where the managers of 
development have dismissed sacred 
connections between humans, wildlife and 
earth as hindrances that need to be changed 
and sacrificed. The development of civilization 
has wanted to disrupt the order of 
interdependence between species, which 
includes certain natural species barriers that 
have evolved to protect us in our permeability 
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and our inter-penetrability with organisms and 
the microbial and viral webs between and 
within other species. We can see the current 
pandemic as an ecological disruption that has 
been facilitated by what Mies called the pursuit 
of limitlessness in a limited world (Shiva and 
Mies, 59). There has been a disregard for the 
natural world in our pursuit to cultivate only the 
most productive plants and animals. The 
methods of the Green revolution has led to the 
displacement of many people while the 

cultivation of crops and livestock in & 
monocultures has made them become 

vulnerable to disease. The current patterns of 
industrialization, coupled with the unceasing 
growth of cities and farms, has led to animals 
and humans living in close proximity, and for 
microbial and viral webs to overlap. As a result, 
many natural barriers have been erased, 
causing viral spillovers and allowing the 
transmission of diseases between non-human 
animals and humans, also known as zoonosis, 
to thrive. 


The single best 
predictor of where 
new diseases will arise 
is population density, 
which explains a lot of 
patterns of disease 
transmission that 
we've seen in the past 
year. Importantly, it 
explains the parallels 
between the behavior 
of the virus within 
barns packed with 
animals and within 
historically red-lined 








stration: Eleanor Shakespeare/The Guardian districts in the United 
S States. 
Multispecies 
e bd a our current model of industrial increase the permeability and 
( | Nn ) J U st | C e agriculture heavily depends on porosity of these communities 
undocumented workers, who are against pathogens. In a recent 
Although the coronavirus paid low wages while working in Science review article, Schell 
pandemic has been said to have extreme temperatures with exposure et al. even pose the “alarming 
originated from wet-markets, to biological hazards. These workers _ but plausible and insufficiently 
factory farms are even greater also face environmental toxins and studied” hypothesis that 
breeding grounds for viruses They other virulent biological agents, mutation rates in viruses such 
are places of great animal cruelty, which make them more porous and as SARS-CoV-2 are greatest 
since our limitless demand of permeable when exposed to within communities that are 
production has led to pathogens. a low income or consist of racial 
monocultures, which lead to minorities. 
genetically similar and Likewise, people living in formerly 
immunocompromised animals. redlined neighborhoods are more 


These animals host pathogens that Susceptible to having COVID-19. 
select for virulent strains in order | Urban ecology studies have posited 
to optimize their spread within the that communities with high human 


short lifespans of their hosts. densities are likely to have higher 
Zoonotic diseases are supposedly viral mutation rates, facilitating viral 
random acts of nature, but our transmission. Minority — 

system of meat production alters | Communities, which live in 

the environment and how we neighborhoods that have been 
interact and exploit animals, historically redlined, face greater 
therefore altering our interaction § Tsks of health comorbidities, air 
with pathogens. Furthermore, pollution exposure and increased 


housing density, factors that 
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WHAT IS A MIDWIFE? 


REPRODUCTIVE JUSTICE: MIDWIFERY 
Tackling medical racism ~ building community based care ~ decolonizing birth 
by Johanna Lee 


WHAT IS REPRODUCTIVE JUSTICE? 


“To recognize that the control, regulation, and stigmatization of 
female fertility, bodies, and sexuality are connected to the 
regulation of communities that are based on race, class, 
gender, sexuality, and nationality” (Silliman et al. 10). 











When one thinks of reproductive justice, one might only think about 
abortion along with the whole debate of pro-choice vs pro-life. While 
abortion is included within reproductive rights, it’s only one part of a 
larger story. The media tends to hyperfixate on the polarizing topic of 
abortion. Unfortunately, this can be detrimental since it steals most 
of the attention from other issues that also need to be addressed 
such as birthing, caring for the baby after birth, postpartum 
depression, preventative measures, etc. The face of most abortion 
movements are white, middle to upper class women. Women of color 
are left behind and ignored. It’s extremely easy to focus on one 
aspect and forget or even ignore all the others. Reproductive justice, 
like most social justice issues, needs to be approached with an 
interdisciplinary framework. As stated in Undivided Rights: Women of 
Color Organize for Reproductive Justice, “For women of color, 
reproductive and sexual health problems are not isolated from 
socioeconomic inequalities in their lives” (Silliman et al. 12). All 
factors that people identify with such as race, sexuality, gender, 
socioeconomic status, disability, and more are tied together that 
affect and have effects on each other, especially surrounding health. 


Midwives, usually women, support pregnant women and “provide care for a range of reproductive experiences that 


include abortions, prenatal care, postnatal care, menopause, and loss’ (Davis 183). Many women choose midwives 


for a variety of reasons: wanting an at home birth, a birth that is more demedicalized, better personal care and 


avoiding malpractice from medical racism, cultural significance, and more. Midwives are reproductive justice 


activists, in addition to doulas, social workers, birth advocates, and others. These activists “maintain that 


reproductive safety and dignity depends on having the resources to obtain good medical care and decent housing, 


to have a job that pays a living wage, to live without police harassment, to live free of racism in a physically healthy 


environment (Davis 56). Reproductive justice advocates also help uplift and support birthing justice which is “the 


right to give birth with whom, where, when and how a person chooses’ (Davis 175). 


HISTORY OF MIDWIVES 


Currently, most mothers in America give birth in a hospital setting supervised by nurses and OB/GYNs. To be precise, 
according to a medical consensus report, “(98.4%) of women give birth in hospitals, with 0.99 percent giving birth at 
home and 0.52 percent giving birth in freestanding birth centers’ (National Academies). Long before hospitals were 
created, almost all births were at home supported by a midwife. How did hospitals and OB/GYNs overtake at home births 
and midwives and drastically change the location of births? 


Women were always at the forefront of medical practice. Over time, they 
were stripped of their skills and silenced by men who stole their 
positions. During the Middle Ages, witches were burned at the stake, 
cruelly tortured, and terrorized in order to suppress women from 
practicing medicine. Unsurprisingly, “the witch hunts left a lasting effect, 
an aspect of the female has ever since been associated with the witch, 
and an aura of contamination has remained-especially around the 
midwife and other women healers” (Ehrenreich 32-33). The Protestant, 
Catholic, and the State viewed witches as a “political, religious, and 
sexual threat” (Ehrenreich 33). Witches were accused of committing 
sexual crimes against men, being organized, and having medical powers 
that could heal and obstetrical skills (Ehrenreich 39). Midwives were 
often tightly associated together with witches since they would often have 
similar skill sets and serve those in need, typically the poor. According to 
witch hunters Kramer and Sprenger, “No one does more harm to the 
Catholic Church than midwives” (Ehrenreich 45). 


As time progressed during the late medieval time period, medicine 
began to shift. Men were practicing blood letting, basing their knowledge 
of the body from the 4 humors, astrology and alchemy. Witches derived 
their medicine from herbs and understanding the physiology of the 
muscle and skeletal system (Ehrenreich 52-53). As the number of women 
healers decreased, the only profession remaining was midwifery 
(Ehrenreich 57) 





During the 1800s, a group of white, middle class male doctors took it upon themselves to distinguish themselves as the 
‘regular doctors that served the upper class rather than the lay practitioners that served the rural and poor (Ehrenreich 
66). Women started a Popular Health Movement that helped people with medical concerns and hygienic preventative 
care, while male doctors were focused on elite treatments that often hurt or killed their patients. As medicine became a 
more popular profession, women were trapped into an impossible situation. They could only practice medicine if they 
had proper schooling, but they were forbidden to attend medical school by law. This law was eventually removed. 


As men continued to practice medicine, they helped deliver babies, which became deadly. These mothers typically fared 
worse compared to if they had gone to a midwife since the men lacked experience and were incompetent in 
understanding the female body. There was unnecessary blood loss and surgery, high infantile mortality and more. 
During the early twentieth century, doctors felt pressure and competition from the midwives and chose to slander their 
practice. The doctors would publish works and state, “There is no doubt that tens of thousands of women are being 
absolutely murdered by ignorant midwives. (Davis 177). 


Ultimately, the combination of misogyny and medicalization of birth gave the perfect opportunity for midwives to slowly 
dwindle, become unpopular and forgotten. 


FOCUSING ON MIDWIFERY BIPOC COMMUNITIES 


In order to understand the significant role midwives have in reproductive justice, | 
wanted to highlight the importance of analyzing how they affect people of color. 





MEDICAL RACISM 


Within the medical community, racism runs rampant. Medical professionals often have racial biases and prejudices 





that they knowingly or unknowingly act on. For example, there's a belief that black people felt less pain in comparison 
to white people. Thus, they would need little to no anesthesia or pain relief. People of color are typically treated 
differently compared to their white counterparts. Their concerns and pain are often overlooked and seen as phantom 
pain or being overly sensitive. A research study found that “a substantial number of white laypeople and medical 
students and residents hold false beliefs about biological differences between blacks and whites and demonstrates that 
these beliefs predict racial bias in pain perception and treatment recommendation accuracy. It also provides the first 
evidence that racial bias in pain perception is associated with racial bias in pain treatment recommendations” 
(Hoffman et al.). These discoveries are extremely concerning and need to be carefully addressed in order to remove 
these biases. 


Midwives can help alleviate this unfair treatment since they can take better and more individualized care for the 
patient. In Reproductive Injustice, it is stated, “For instance, nineteenth- and twentieth- century midwives saw themselves 
as important liaisons between poor Black women and white health professionals’ (Davis 171). Midwives can help 
advocate for mothers during their delivery and ensure that they understand exactly what is happening. Mothers are the 
most vulnerable and can easily be taken advantage of when faced with difficult situations or prodded with jargon filled 


questions. Midwives also help build a relationship with the mother and help them throughout the whole pregnancy. 


I would like to highlight this excerpt from Reproductive Injustice that shares an anecdote of how a midwife views her 


work and her reasons. 


“If a woman chooses to have a hospital- based birth, as a midwife, Jennie sees her role as an intermediary, one who 
negotiates between the medical structure and the woman. Jennie does this work, she says, because the system is 
capitalist; it does not center the patient, and it is not set up to do what is right by women. When I asked how she made 
this determination, Jennie replied, “Because an entire shift of nurses can be on staff and yet something still happens, 
particularly to people of color. There really is no accountability; not for doctors or anyone who is on the hospital staff, 
the institution protects itself first and foremost, leaving the patients to fend for themselves.” And, she said, it is not just 
a class issue. “It is racism, classism and sexism, all three!” (Davis 186) 
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In Indigenous communities, midwives play a significant role in allowing women to have their own agency over their 
baby's birth and decolonize it. Settler colonialists saw how Indigenous mothers relied on midwives to help them 
deliver their babies and were repulsed by it. They viewed midwifery as an inferior practice and immediately deemed 
their knowledge to be incorrect and outdated. They generalized Indigenous people to be uneducated and needed to 
be taught the proper ways of delivering babies. The colonialists stripped Indigenous women of their connections to 
their traditional ways and “the devaluation of Native approaches by white society caused Native communities to lose 
faith in their ability to take care of themselves” (Silliman et al. 134). This loss had devastating impacts on the quality 
of care that mothers received and the health of their babies. As time has passed, the Indigenous people have begun 
to resist their oppressors and take back their knowledge. Their journey of a midwives resurgence is amplified by 
community based care and the teaching of one another within the community. 


In Akwesasne, a Mohawk reservation that is next to the St.Lawrence River and is a part of what is now New York, 
Quebec, and Ontario, is home to one of the most prominent Indigenous midwives, Katsi Cook. She is a fourth 
generation traditional Kanienkehaka midwife and has trained many young women to become midwives as well. Cook 
strongly believes that “Native women [need] to take responsibility for the birthing process. Community controlled 
health care [is] essential if Native women [are] going to reassert political control over their lives” (Silliman et al. 

134). Her work has reinforced this message by giving other people the tools they need and uplifting the need for 
community engagement. In order for decolonization to happen, it needs to be a united effort among the Indigenous 
community to go back to their roots and learn the forgotten traditions. 
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For many tribes, “A woman's body is seen as the first environment and is not separable from the external 
environment (Silliman et al. 129). The Mohawk especially believe in this culturally significant relationship that is 
passed down from generations to generations. Cook played a major role in Akwesasne Mother's Milk Project. During 
the 1980's, there were strong suspicions about local industries polluting the soil and river with toxins. These toxins 
would poison the fish that the Mohawk people ate, accumulate in a mother’s breast milk, and cause babies to have 
birth defects. Researchers came from the New York Health Department, but would never give back results in a timely 
manner or interpret and advise on the next steps (138). Cook and other Mohawk women decided to take it upon 
their own hands and formed the Mother's Milk Project (MMP) and trained 125 Mohawk women to be midwives and 
researchers. They would collect breast milk samples from mothers and analyze the data. According to the MMP, “The 
study documented a 200 percent greater concentration of PCBs in the breast milk of those women who consumed 
fish from the St. Lawrence River compared to the general population’ (139). They immediately took action to cut 
most of the fish out of their diet, especially pregnant women. This heavy decision would have long lasting effects on 


their community and traditions forever. 


This story of the MMP demonstrates how intersectional reproductive justice can. Indigenous people felt hardships 
from their polluted environment and due to racial prejudices. The message can be summarized, “For Native 
American women, environmental justice and reproductive rights struggles intertwined in the body of each woman” 
(Silliman et al. 129). Overall, midwives were the main contributors to this project's bittersweet success. Cook states, 
“Holistic midwifery addresses all the factors that shape a mother and her baby's well-being: ‘whether it is [General 
Motors] contamination of the mental health of the mother, all must be cared for if the baby is to be healthy” 
(Silliman et al. 141). Midwives have an important role in the Indigenous community, not only to help decolonize 
birth, but to advocate for mothers and babies. 
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ENVS 042: ECOFEMINISM(S) 


TRANSFORMING 
CARE WORK 


A GUIDE BY VERONICA TESTI 








WHAT IS IT? 


Traditionally, care work "consist[s] of 
activities and relations involved in 
meeting the physical, psychological 
and emotional needs of adults and 
children, old and young, frail and 
able-bodied" (Addati, 2018, p. 6). 





WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 


Too often, this type of labor goes 
unnoticed and/or easily exploited. 
A lot of paid and unpaid care work 
overlap each other. Also, since this 
is a predominantly female labor 
industry, women and_=ée gender- 
oppressed people tend to do most 
of the work. Thus, over time, this 
work has been gendered and 
normalized to fall on women. 





Care Work 


Women do 


715% 


of the world’s 
paid care work 


Women do 


80% 


of the world’s 
unpaid care work 


Care sector: 


11% 


of the global 
economy 


Asia: 


second 


largest 
population of 
paid care workers 
globally WWW.FES-ASIA.ORG 


Care work is necessary for survival, and it will continue 
to be essential in the future. As we look forward to our 
futures, we see "growing populations and ageing 
societies, women’s secondary status in labour markets 
and shortcomings in social policies" (Addati, 2018, p. 1). 
Therefore, we should consider how we want to 
continue promoting the development of this specific 
labor field. 





Laura Addati also stresses that "a caring world of work 
delivers good-quality care, which, in turn, is dependent 
on good-quality paid care work and unpaid care work 
that is shared equally so that both women and men 
are able to provide care and to benefit from its 
rewards" (Addati, 2018, p. 2). 


Figure 1.1. The “unpaid care work—paid work—paid care work circle” 


Gender equality 

in the labour market, including 
in women’s participation, 
employment and working 
conditions also imply positive 
outcomes for care 

recipients. 


Source: Authors’ illustration. 


(Addati, 2018, p. 11) 


ECOFEMINISM THEMES 


Intersectionality 

We must look at the structure of care work through an intersectional lens, meaning that 
we must understand how various salient identities affect care workers differently and 
those receiving care. A helpful diagram Is included below, which visualizes the levels of 
systemic oppression that make for an intersectional life experience. 
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centralizes disabled people of 
color, poor people, and queer 
and gender-variant people, has 
emerged in response to the need 
for a disability movement that 
centralizes oppression as 
inextricably connected" (Taylor, 
2017, pp. 20-21). 
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Taken from https://womentriendlycitieschallenge.org/intersectionality/ 


Kinship & Community Mothering: 

This theme is essential to care work since it emphasizes women and gender-oppressed 
peoples' unaccounted labor. It also imagines different forms of kin-making to foster truly 
balanced and equitable ways of caring for others. Black community mothering 
transformed how people built kin during slavery since enslaved black communities would 
build their own families to survive. Black enslaved women, in general, took up the 
responsibility of raising and keeping a home for the sake of kinship and survival (Edwards, 
2000). Additionally, Donna Haraway emphasizes that "making kin differently is at the 
heart of feminism" (2018, p. 73). Finding ways to restructure kin is essential to how we will 
survive; hence we must begin thinking of queer kin-making and extend our care and kin 
networks beyond our biological community. (Haraway, 2018. p. 98) 


OACH 1: WORKER COOPERATIVES 





One way to fairly compensate care workers is through worker cooperatives. 
These cooperatives function under a certain model: 
e Mission/Goal: "Profits [are] important for the benefit of worker/member jobs, 
wellbeing, [and] services" (Berry and Bell, 2018, p. 381) 
e Funding: Worker-members provide funding and ownership, maybe investors 
e Board of Managers: Democratically elected by worker-members 
e Income Taxes: Individual worker-members pay income taxes, or the business 
if it's a corporation. 


"The women at the worker 
cooperative had 
opportunities to work in 
teams and to_- gain 
business management 
and financial skills" (Berry 
and Bell, 2018, p. 383). 


Worker cooperatives 
provide a regulated 
schedule and hours, 
"medical benefits for the 
worker and dependents, 
nearly full participation in 
401K retirement plan 
programs, training beyond 
mandatory minimums, 
and as worker-owners, 
participated in decision 
making and received a 
share of profits generated 
by the organization" (Berry 
and Bell, 2018, p. 385). 





Proper compensation equals proper care. Worker 
cooperatives are mostly focused on compensation for the 
care workers in order to give the care receivers a dignified 
experience. It does not solve all issues within care work, 
such as abuse of power and migrant workers' rights, but it 
is a stepping stone toward fair wages. 





APPROACH e: TIMEBANKS 


Timebanks take a step further. They recognize an issue within the current capitalist 
system and want to transform it. Diprose says: "the rise of the precariat (Standing 2011), 
zero hour working contracts (Wills 2009), and migrant labour (Martin 2014), to ongoing 
gendered wage gaps and the undervaluing of care, domestic and voluntary work 
(Hanson and Pratt 1995; Hill 2013; Waring 1988" have problematized labor markets (2017, 
p. 834). 


HOW DOES IT WORK? "Vrasti (2013) suggests that 


George joins rather than thinking about 
the Time Bank : ; . 
and lists the increasing precarity as the 
ills he h 
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earns one | 
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contradictions of the 


present into a future where 


George checks & 
his Time Credit 
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software. George spends his Time ibili i 
‘ Credit having Tane provide flexibility and SELMA ISN) 
entertainment for his are an expression of 


monthly gathering and... A 
— : security rather than a form 


of punishment.’ (2013, para 
9)" (Diprose, 2017, p. 835). 


She then spends 4 

her Time Credits % 

having George tidy 

her garden. oe 





Tane spends his 


Time Credit 
Kathy earns having Kiri help 
Time his son Hone with 
Credits his reading. 
cleaning 
Kiri's house. 


Taken from. http://wellingtontimebank.org.nz/timebanking/how-does-it-work 


The timebank Is "an 
experiment in an 
economy of 
interdependent care 
that requires 
members to actively 
connect their needs 
with others' offerings 
and vice versa" 
(Diprose, 2017, p. 843). 





APPROACH 3: CARE WEBS 


"[..] your life as a working-class or poor and/or sex- 
working and/or disabled and/or Black or brown femme 
person has taught you that the only damn way you or 
anybody survives is by helping each other [...] Your life is 
maintained by a complex, nonmonetary economy of 
shared, reciprocal care" (Piepzna-Samarasinha, 2018, p. 1). 













Key points: Care webs 
reconceptualize our 
current economic and 
governmental 
systems--they even 
aim to eradicate them. 


Care webs are designed so 
the person who receives the 
care is most In control of 
who becomes part of their 
network and what they do 
within it. These webs are composed of 
people who need care and can 
provide care. A downside is that 
one must find people to join their 
networks, which can be easier for 


some than others. 
Care webs also allow 


communities to imagine 
a future without 
capitalism--instead, we 
may be moved to 
visualize a societal 
structure with non- 
monetary, community- 
building approaches for 
care at its core. 


"It’s about our attempts to 
get what we need to love 
and live, interdependently, 
in the world and in our 
homes, without primarily 
relying on the state or, 
often, our biological 
families—the two sources 
disabled and sick people 
have most often been 
forced to rely on for care, 
sometimes, well, often, with 
abuse and lack of control" 
(Piepzna-Samarasinha, 
2018, p. 1). 





TAKEAWAYS 


e Care work is essential to survival. At some point in everyone's 
life, they will need to be cared for. 


e Care work needs to be accountable and reciprocal. Both 
sides, those cared for and the care workers, must have a 
symbiotic relationship. Otherwise, either side could suffer 
from negligence. 


e Transforming care work would help us examine and change 
other aspects of our capitalist system to include more fair and 
love-centered forms of care--for all species, not just humans. 


e Given the context of COVID-19 and the world's sudden 
appreciation for essential workers, we must give carers the 
necessary means to live a good life so they can also care for 
those that most need them. 


LET'S DISCUSS! 


1.What type of alternative economy do we 
want to build? Should we focus on a 
localized economy? A globalized economy? 

2.Which of these options seem more plausible 
for your community? Which seems most 
appealing, regardless of its practicality? 

3.Given that these alternative economic 
development models are mostly geared 





toward care work, is it possible to visualize 
their use for other types of labor? 
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Anthologies of poetry are rooted in the idea of refusal. In her book 
As We Have Always Done, Leanne Simpson emphasizes that 
“refusal is an appropriate response to oppression, and within this 
context it is always generative; that is, it is always the living 
alternative’ (Simpson 33). Anthologies of poetry have become 
spaces that refuse as a response to oppression. Contributors, those 
who write poetry and come together to generate an anthology, 
understand that they have the ability to approach the intersecting 
oppressions they face through their own modes of creative 
expression. Writing itself becomes a resistance. Thus, writing 
poetry as a collective is a communal mode of refusal. 





Alexis Gumbs, through a meditation called “refusal” in her book 
Undrowned, writes about honoring “what it means to refuse to 
be seen, to be known, to participate when politics as we know 
them have prioritized recognition by and access to the dominant 
paradigm” (Gumbs 109). Anthologies become a refusal to be seen Fr efusal 
through a lens other than their own; they insist on being seen 
and known on their own terms, if they choose to be known at all. 
This same form of entrenched resistance is found in Hustling 
Verse: An Anthology of Sex Workers’ Poetry. Amber Dawn writes 
a piece named “Every Time a Sex Worker Is Written about in an 
Institutional Form, a Poem Dies’. Dawn recognizes that the ~... 
criminalization, full or asymmetrical, and other barriers that 
prevent sex workers from openly expressing ourselves is the 
very basis of our subjugation. And what subjugates a population 
even further? Having their ‘stories’ told through power-holding 
outsiders. Stories in quotation marks, as these narratives and 
portrayals are largely inaccurate’ (Dawn 17). Here is the refusal 
to be seen or known without consent; here is the refusal to be 
seen or known without a leading voice from those who 
experience subjugation and oppression first-hand. An anthology 
is the embodiment of resistance to story-taking, rather than 
storytelling. Storytelling lies in those who experienced the 
moments they wish to express, and are not there to be taken and 
sold by those outside of that community. 





Not only are anthologies sites of resistance, but also sources of community organizing. 
Community is fundamental to resistance - anthologies are able to mesh these two ideas to 
create a community of poets who resist together, and publish a work to commemorate this 


experience. 


In order for community to exist within these spaces, especially in anthologies like Hustling 
Verse: An Anthology of Sex Workers Poetry and Women of Resistance: Poems for a New 
Feminism, there must be an acknowledgment that sex workers and women do not fit into 
any single category within the colonial gender binary. In the Women of Resistance 
anthology, the editors emphasize that the anthology, a communal resistance, “exalts those 
bodies - bodies of women, of femmes, girls, and all gender-noncomforming people” 
(Barnhart and Mahan 5), in order to truly organize. 





Women of Resistance: Poems for a New Feminism: 


“This book is a collection of truths. These poems are personal truths of 
intersecting feminist realities that make meaning not only from the necessary 
and varied individual expereince, but from the context of their togetherness. 
May we all find ourselves in the moment of listening closely, and in knowing 
that we have been heard” (Barnhart and Mahan 3). 


community organizing 


This community building is similar to mothering in community, as it is presented 





through Alexis Gumbs’ Undrowned. In the mediation on collaboration, Gumbs 
approaches collaboration as mothering combined with the five lessons: being in a 
large community together, being seen on their own terms, depth work, and 
transformation; all five lessons are necessary to the creation of an anthology of 
poetry. To create anthologies, they build large support systems that uplift the 
writers as well as the stories they tell. In writing an anthology, the contributors 
insist on being seen on their own terms, and their writing goes deep in order to 
transform themselves and the spaces around them. 


v~ 


lessons on mothering 


1; ROLL DEEP 
2: BETTER TOGETHER 
Jd. WE CAN BE SEEN ON OUR OWN TERMS 
4° DO YOUR DEPTH WORK 
9. BE READY TO TRANSFORM 












In We Will Not Cancel Us: And Other Dreams of 
Transformative Justice by adrienne maree brown, 
she writes about “One Teacher from Nature’: 


N "Mushrooms are aé_e great teacher in_ this 
N recentering work. One of our oldest ancestors, 
mycelium/mushrooms show us that the instance 


Sie 


S\\)) 


of life we can witness, the mushroom, is always 
evidence of a much more complex and wider 
network of connections underground. The same 
thing is true with conflict and harm - we are all 
connected to each other, at our best and at our 
worst. ... Mycelium can help us learn how to 
process conflict and harm into life and beauty. 





Mycelium helps us see ourselves" (brown, 7-8). 
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- The basis of resistance through community organizing in these anthologies is the 
poetry itself. Cosmic Possibilities: An Intergalactic Youth Guide to Abolition was created 
by the Abolitionist Youth Organizing Institute (AYO, NYC!) in order to think about 
poetry as a space of transition and transformation. They emphasize that poetry is a way 
to imagine a safe and free life that helps us to understand and express what we need. 
Anthologies do this transformation work in community. In Hustling Verse, Amber 
Dawn writes that “Poetry is to dream, desire, resist, emote, express, and create new 
possibilities. ... every time a sex worker writes a poem, we transcend all the harms that 
4 - have been done to our stories. Every time a sex worker writes a poem, we rise above 
subjugation” (Dawn 19). These anthologies of poetry are forms of rising above 
subjugation and allowing for the transformation of what poetry itself can accomplish. 
Poetry has the power to heal, or at least create space to work through trauma. To put 
together a collection of this healing work allows for readers to engage with poems about 
_« healing and find themselves healing in the process. 


Poetry as a Transition Space: 4. 
“Poetry and fiction work hand in hand with our ability to create and imagine a new . 
world where everyone is safe and able to live a liberated and free life. Poetry, as Lorde 
explained it [in Poetry is not a luxury], provides us with a foundation for where we are 
and what we have been through.” 


My friends literally perform alchemy 

Take the agony turn it into ferocious manic joy 
Take the numbness turn it to healing tears 

and buoyant laughter 


We prowl the night, pissing in bushes shouting lyrics 
Dancing wildly as gulls and heron fly overhead 

There is an emptiness that can only be filled by this for now 
By shows and long afternoons in the garden, late 

nights and early mornings 


They turned a bruise into a blue rose 

turned my hunger into immortality 

Took my fear and spun it into red wool 

that trails behind me so I can find my way back 

When Iam oh so fucking afraid that my feet will take 
me to the atm, to rock bay then to the nearest bathroom 
I call 

Irun 

I am saved, hallelujah hail mary 


My friends literally perform alchemy 

with a smoke dangling from their lips, sweat drying on their skin 
We thrash, lose time, explode, with unbelievable pressure, 
tension turning repression into violence, that violence so loving 
that an elbow to the jaw feels like a kiss on the forehead 

When I fall, three strong pairs of hands heave me up 

If you fall, we will catch you 


I wish I wrote more, wish I used a condom 

I wish nights like that could stay suspended in time forever 
Pressed up against the ceiling of a morning so determined to 
come 

I follow tangled red wool back to my bed, lay warm 

safe 

bruised 

ik see found in 


srateful i didn’t die at fifteen Hustling Verse: An 


Anthology of Sex Worker's 
Poetry 
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"“So let me toss out a different kind of progression to all of you 
feminists out there. You join us in liberating our land and lives. Lose 
the privilege you acquire at our expense by occupying our land. Make 

that your first priority for as long as it takes to make happen.” 

(Qtd. in Arvin, Tuck and Morrell 2013, 28) *** 


INTRODUCTION 


It is interesting to track the timeline of sustainability 
efforts at Swarthmore. 

What started, in the ‘90s, as student-led, 
interdisciplinary and justice centered environmental 
organizing shifted towards the integration of 
technological “sustainable” infrastructure. In the early 
90's, students organized to create an Environmental 
Studies program, grounded in interdisciplinary 
learning, and then, in 1996, students organized a 
conference spotlighting environmental racism in 
Chester PA which ultimately led to the creation of the 
Campus Coalition Concerning Chester, or C4. These 
early efforts to integrate sustainability into the 
curriculum of Swarthmore were followed up with a 
technocratic. By 1999, Swarthmore started purchasing 
wind power and in 2003, they installed a green roof on 
campus. The Sustainable Committee minutes shed 
light on how the Administration 
was approaching sustainability. response on the part 
of the college. 





FRAMES 


Ecofeminism 
Mies and 
Shiva 


Sustainability 
Detraz 


The Greater 
Common 
Good 
Roy 





*** | open my Zine with this quote because it lines up 
with my personal philosophy on building out liberated 
futures. | also highlight it because it stands in such stark 
contrast to the way that Sustainability has historically 
(and still is) institutionalized at Swarthmore, as we will 
explore further throughout this Zine. In the pages ahead, 
| place student and professor-led sustainability 
initiatives in conversation with institutionalized 
sustainability initiatives and then explores their points 
of tension and intersection through Mies and Shiva's 
Ecofeminist lens. The Zine culminates in a discussion of 
the 2013 Letter regarding the Board's decision not to 

divest from fossil fuels. 


TIMELINE 


2008 
CREATION OF SUSCOM 


The first meeting of the Sustainability Committee set the stage for 
future interactions between those upholding the institution and 
those calling for more rigorous shifts toward sustainability. In setting 
the stage for the role of this new committee, Al Bloom “cautioned 
that the likelihood of specially-earmarked funds for sustainability 
were unlikely in the near future (and perhaps ever). Such funds would 
have to compete with other initiatives in the long-range planning 
process, such as new buildings, faculty course load reductions, and 
financial aid.” This sheds light on how sustainability would continue 
to manifest in the years to come. More specifically, we can see here 
that sustainability fits into the institution as a side note to their 
“long-range planning process” which included “new buildings,” among 
other things. There is a notable emphasis on longevity and growth. 
This intersects with what Mies and Shiva have to say about the 
assumption of limitless growth and its intersection with harmful and 
violent systems. They write, “Economic reforms based on the idea of 
limitless growth in a limited world can only be maintained if the 
powerful grab the resources of the vulnerable.” (Mies and Shiva 1993, 
Xvi) The priorities that are communicated politely by the President in 
this closed inaugural meeting of the Sustainability Committee at 
Swarthmore reinforce the violent systems of exploitation that has led 
to the climate crisis and the ways that Swarthmore embodies them 

Mies and Shiva go on to write, “If we continue to understand ¢ 
as rooted in the old paradigm of capitalist patriarchy - based ona 
mechanistic world-view, an industrial, capital-centred competitive 
Toko} Telus h’eur-Larem- Meena ela-meohmerelaallar-lalel-mmrale)(-lala-mm i r-] ae Tale mre) (ey-4 (or. || 
and human irresponsibility - we will witness the rapid unfolding of 
increasing climate catastrophe, species extinction, economic collapse, 
and human injustice and inequality.” (Mies and Shiva 1993, xviii - xix) 
This comes up again in reflecting on the Carbon Neutrality 
commitment that President Chopp signed in 2010. 










































2010 
CARBON NEUTRALITY COMMITMENT 


Later that year in July, President Rebecca Chop signed the American College 
& University Presidents’ Climate Commitment (ACUPCC), following 700 other 
presidents to do so, which is a commitment to “carbon neutrality” and 
benchmarking. This commitment, which speaks more to Detraz’s notion of 
“weak sustainability,” advocates the claim that “humans can come up with 
alternatives to many resources and therefore avoid catastrophe.” (Detraz 
2017, 23) More specifically, “carbon neutrality” does not implement 
regeneration or sustainability but simply a commitment to neutralize 
expected future harms that are assumed due to the investment in the 
economic principle of limitless growth. This approach mimics the “catching 
up” strategy that has historically been employed in global sustainable 
development. Here, the Climate Leadership Statement says, “we [are] 
deeply concerned about the increasing pace and intensity of global climate 
change and the potential for unprecedented detrimental impacts.” This 
expression of concern towards an “increasing pace” of climate change, 
proven to be caused in large part by carbon emissions, explicitly 
communicates a notion of “catch-up” to limit the continued output of 
carbon. This will not stop or reverse climate change, but instead will “catch” 
the university up to the bare minimum expectation of not worsening the 
damage that has already been done. Additionally, the fact that over 700 
colleges and universities are employing the same mitigation processes 
speaks to what Mies and Shiva refer to as a process of “homogenization”. 
Mies and Shiva write, “the Western development paradigm on the grounds 
that the modernization strategy has resulted in the destruction of cultural 
as well as biological diversity, to a homogenization” process. (Mies and 
Shiva 1993, 9) The tendency towards homogenization is reflective of the 
positionality of these colleges and Universities. Voyles cites that “false 
universalizations about women tend to be "based on the experiences and 
interests of women with privilege and power" and thus foreclose or erase 
the experiences and interests of women without privilege and power.” 
(Voyles 2018, 200) This can be applied to institutions and the positionality of 
the president within these institutions. While the presidents are the one to 
sign this commitment, they are not the ones implementing these various 
processes and, additionally, the premise that this commitment is being 

implemented “based on the experiences and interests” of institutions 
reveals the privilege that they hold in modern-day society. 
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2010 


MOUNTAIN JUSTICE PROPOSAL 


Following a trip to West Virginia with Visiting Professor George Lakey to 
learn about coal mining in the Appalachians, a group of Swarthmore 
students got together and formed Mountain Justice, a movement which 
started in 2010 and was mobilized through 2017 that aimed to get the 
college to divest from fossil fuels. Following the formation of Mountain 
Justice in October of 2010, the group announced its proposal for the college 
to: 
1. Immediately freeze all new investments in the “Carbon Underground 
200,” including the “Sordid Sixteen.” 
2. As soon as contracts allow, divest the college’s direct holdings in the 
“Carbon Underground 200.” 
3. Over a period of 2-5 years, divest our comingled funds from the “Carbon 
Underground 200.” 

4. Reinvest at least 1 percent of the endowment into community and 
renewable energy solutions, including community development financial 
Tieiaieenacolakw-lalema-aVcolabat-mcey-lamaelalet-wm a-t-ro]el-lol @elam-livelet-hacelamuulim el 
provided by campus stakeholders working through the Committee on 
Investor Responsibility.” 

This campaign draws attention to how “economic systems influence 
political systems,” an interconnection that is very intentionally hidden 
within the institution. (Mies and Shiva 1993, xvi). Additionally, it highlights 
the ways that asks get co-opted by administration and through processes of 

institutionalization. Much of the student work around sustainability during 
this time centered community; however, by the time sustainability was 
institutionalized in the years to come, it is clear that the relationality of 
sustainability was dropped for commodified and technocratic solutions. 
(Mies and Shiva 1993, xvi) 
The 4th ask stands out as embodying many of the principles that Mies and 
Shiva call for. It centers community and outlines "nonviolent, sustainable, 
peaceful economies that give respect to women and the Earth.” (Mies and 
Shiva 1993, xvii) Additionally, it integrates "institutionalize[d] social audits" 
through the "Committee on Investor Responsibility." (Mies and Shiva 1993, 
XVII) 































2013 
BOARD DIVESTMENT DECISION 


The board decision on divestment highlights the college’s investment in 
violent yet profitable economic systems that assume limitless growth of the 
endowment. Additionally, it highlights the central role of the endowment in 

defining the identity and function of the college. 
In September of 2013, the Board came out with a decision not to divest from 
fossil fuels. Kemp writes, “it is our collective judgment that the cost of 
divestment would far outweigh any potential benefit.” Additionally, the 
justification for this decision is exclusively financial. In other words, the 
sole motivator for this decision, as outlined in Kemp’s letter, is the 
institution's investment in perpetual economic growth of the endowment 

(hence, capitalist-patriarchal systems). We see here that “the agenda for 

social reforms, social justice and equality has been derailed by the agenda 

of ‘economic reforms’ set by capitalist patriarchy.” (Mies and Shiva 1993, 

xvii) Mies and Shiva uplift the importance of considering the holistic 
impacts of a decision - on ecology, community, resources, plants, animals, 
and marginalized folks - in ecofeminist decision making processes when 

they write, "for us the snail darter is to be considered side by side with a 

community's need for water.” (Mies and Shiva 1993, 14) This stands in 
contrast to the singularly focused and unilateral decision making reflected 
by the board in this letter. 

When Kemp writes, “it is our collective judgment that the cost of 
divestment would far outweigh any potential benefit,” the question 
remains: who would bear the cost of divestment and who would it benefit? 
The language that Kemp uses to side-step the calls for divestment speak to 
Arundhati Roy’s conception of “the greater common good,” in which those 
in power or upholding capitalist-patriarchal systems - in this case the Board 
of Managers - use rhetoric of “national interest,” or, in this case, “broader 
institutional interest,” to justify violent decisions. Here, Kemp names 
"financial aid, faculty, curriculum and student programs" as the broader 
Institutional interest and then positions divestment in direct opposition to 
these interests. This rhetoric places the endowment at the center of college 
processes and frames the board as having exclusive power over decisions 
regarding the endowment when referring to “the Managers’ decision not 

divest” and the “unacceptable risk [posed] to the College's finances” 
through divestment. 













2013 
BOARD DIVESTMENT DECISION 
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When analyzing the power dynamics highlighted in this letter, it becomes clear that the 
core decisions of the college center not around Quaker process but economic calculation 
and competition. Here, we can reframe the role of rhetoric around the "Quaker legacy" - as 
mentioned on the opening page of Swarthmore's Sustainability website - to be seen as a 
“benevolent mask behind which a pestilence flourishes unchallenged” (Roy, 1999: 24) 
Statements of commensurability, the uplifting of “sustainable” initiatives, and consistent 
use of an inclusive “we” throughout the board letter mask the deep seeded intentions and 
collusions with capitalist-patriarchal systems presented by the board in their decision 
making. 


Finally, when looking at the board letter in conversation with the proposal from Mountain 
Justice, we are able to see in real time how sustainability efforts becomes commodified 
(Mies and Shiva) and unsituated (Haraway) in its process of institutionalization. There are 
two central asks in the Mountain Justice proposal: divestment and then community-based, 
accountable reinvestment. There are two things that stand out in the Board's response to 
this proposal. The first is its emphasis on highlighting the sustainability initiatives that 
have already been greenlit. These projects center "geoengineering" and moreover 
continues to place the people who make up the institution "outside the ecological web of 
life, as masters, conquerors and owners of the Earth’s resources." (Mies and Shiva 1993, 
XIX; XX - xxi) It does this by "reforming" (as outlined by Spade) existing buildings and 
assuming continued space expansion. For example, the letter cites the "Climate Action 
aE Tamme alka my colerer-t-manl-lahacelameyam ol-ce) o)(-meo) motel aalaal eral name ol t-lollar-am ol-re) ol (-meoleimirel-maal= 
ecological web of life - and centers around "the long-term campus master plan and... 
design of new and renovated buildings." (Climate Action Plan 2010, 3) Here we can See that 
the sustainability initiatives do not "create the imperative to live, produce and consume 
Vina atiam-xKo) Coy: Cet-] Milsalie-m-lalem ia aliamelelamdal-]a-melm-Lole)(oy:4(or-] my or-lel- mn iia alelen am -dalel aey-Lolaliar-melal 
the rights of other species and other people" but instead serves as a mitigation plan for 
the assumed continued expansion. (Mies and Shiva 1993, xx - xxi) This "limitless expansion" 
is grounded in capitalist economic competition. This is particularly incommensurate 
because in the proposal from Mountain Justice, they have a call for "community expansion 
and revolving loan funds." The Mountain Justice proposal intervenes in Swarthmore's 
unchecked and glossed over embodiment of capitalist economy (the same system which 
has brought us to a time of climate collapse). The board's unwillingness to accept this 
intervention highlights how entangled it is with harmful systems and, in this process, 
"sustainability" becomes commodified and implicated in Swarthmore's harmful patterns of 
engagement and investment. 





ON SUSTAINABILITY 


In reflecting on the term Sustainability, I turn to Detraz’s definition, which 
states that “Sustainability is achieved if an ecosystem manages to avoid 
altering to a different state and losing function.” (Detraz, 21) In analyzing 
Swarthmore College’s engagement with Sustainability over the past 30 
years, and specifically between the 1990s and the 2010s, it seems that 
sustainability can be used in two different contexts. While there are many 
students, faculty and staff who seem to uplift sustainability in the context 
of the broader global ecosystem, it is not out of place to also apply this term 
to ensuring the “sustainability” of the institution. As we we're able to see in 
the Board’s decision on divestment, ultimately, the institution is interested 
bamcitcveakw-beaveat-apancmeco)acbbat-banmate) Comba mdal-Mor-hoyhe-Vihjmyol-leat-)aelat-im-veolareyiah'g 
above all else. The emphasis that Kemp placed on the endowment 
throughout this letter highlights the central role that it plays in the 
institution's identity and functioning. Furthermore, when interpreting 
Detraz’s definition of sustainability through an institutional lens, we can 
see that the ardent defense of the endowment emphasizes its role as the 
grounding pivot point of the institution, without which, the system 
(Swarthmore College) loses its “function.” Sustainability is being interpreted 
id aXoy@bt-daMma atom eb loyoy Com (-satcMo) mm hat-janmban oy atm loyat-<-hiahmim (-l-me)e)olesy-le mcm ol t-babhe-b ais 
longevity). This is troubling because not only is the endowment approached 
with an ethic of “limitless growth,” but it is also deeply implicated in the 
systems that perpetuate violence and climate collapse. (Mies and Shiva 1993, 
Xvi) To reiterate, Mies and Shiva state, “If we continue to understand our 
10) Cw cole nzre me bala a\ome) (om oy-Va-Lent-a01 me) mer.) oyie- Vb C1 mm oy- Ln @ -t el ah! atom o}- Tole me) aur) 
mechanistic world-view, an industrial, capital-centred competitive 
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human irresponsibility - we will witness the rapid unfolding of increasing 
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injustice and inequality.” (Mies and Shiva 1993, xviii - xix) It is clear that 
decision making motivated exclusively by economic incentives or 
considerations stands in inherent contrast to an ecofeminist ethic of “of 
cooperation, mutual care and love.” (Mies and Shiva 1993, 6) 











at Swarthmarl 


We are thankful for every contribution < 





